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Siapoa oliti!- sci CHARTER. 2 


ePere’s' a letter from your aunt Rachel, 1 
think,""Mrs. Nugént ‘said, as she looked’ over the 
letters the’ postman had just brought on his mor 
ing round. “Tt bears the Winsted post-mark.” 
“Rath took the letter, and went to’ the window 
to read ‘it, wondering what Aunt Rachel wanted 
tow. “She fever wrote ‘unless she wanted some. 


thing. 
“It read: 
‘My DEAR Niece RuTH: I dm’ lonesome 
this summer. I want you to come and stay with 
me a month.’ I know that you can leave those 
tnraly children, if you will, and the change’ will do 
you'good “You need it, I feel sure. I shall expect 
you by the’ first of next week. You see I am 
counting on your coming, and shall be, greatly 
disappointed if you do not come, I have plans for 
you, and you will do well to think twice, or three 
times, before making up your mind that you “can't 
afford it."’. I know you'll say that; but the truth is, 
my dear Ruth, that you can't afford to stay at home. 
More than you dream of depends upon your coming 
fo Winsted this summer. Your step-mother can 
go along fot 4 month without you, I know.’ T’am 
your aunt, your father's only sister, and Tf have a 
tight to ‘you! for'as much as a month. TI insist on 
exercising ‘that right now. Jonas wilt be at: the 
tation for you on Monday evening. 
“ Expecting oe Lam your old 
“ AUNT RACHEL,” 

Ruth read the letter, and straightway visions ot 
the old: “Winsted meadows, and the great: hills 
beyond, both flooded with the sunshine of a/New 
Ferme day; rosé before her. 

feel ithe cool, sweet air blowing about her, and 

smell theclover, and hear ring of scythes, as the 


She could | 





cf 


| mowers annie them wd the great fields down 


by the. river. 

“Oh; I would. like to igo” she thought. « But 
I don't'see how Lican afford tot: There! I’ve 
said just what.Aunt Rachel predicted !” 

« Well,” Mrs. Nugent.said, wr rs % What 
does she write, Ruth?” svisz 

“She wants me’ to ¢éme up ‘to: Winsted for a 
month.”’ answered Ruth. 

! Andi no oné: else,’ exclaimed: Mrs. Nugent, 
pettishly. <I) think, I never saw:a ‘more selfish 
woman than your Aunt Rachel:is;' Ruth.” 

0 Aunt Rachel is peculiar,’ admitted: Ruth. 

4 Peculiar? Vi shouldssayesshes was .very 
peculiar,” said Mrs» Nugent, ratherscornfully. — « [ 
always tried to use her well when shie- came to 
visit us. She has never set foot in the house since 
your father died, nor asked me to visit.her. I 
suppose she thinks the Nugents were a few rounds 
above the Fieldings in the social ladder, and now 
that your father is dead, there’s no need of her 
patronizing me. I'd have her to know: that the 
Fieldings occupied quite as good a position in 
society as the Nugents ever did. It is true that 
we weren't wealthy, but we were respectable, and 
I don't know of any older family than ours.” 

“Except Adam’s,”) laughed Ruth. “Or was 
he a Fielding?” 

- # You needn't imitate yout aunt by ridiculing 
my family,” said Mrs. Nugent, loftily, and with 
sharp: accents in her voice. I will, do your 
father the justice to say that 4e never seemed to 
think he had married beneath bim.” 

“1 have never heard Aunt Rachel say that she 
thought so,” said, Ruth. 

“It is quite evident that she does. think so,” 
responded Mrs. Nugent. . “But if she, doesn’t 
want-me to visit her, of course I,don’t want to. 1 
never go where Ido not think I am a,welcome 
visitor. . What else did she write 2?” 


*You can read the. letter,” answered Ruth, 
| handing it to her. 
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Mrs. Nugent read it through twice. , 
“I wonder what her plans are¢that 
mysterious about?” she said, at last. 
you'd better go, Ruth.” 
Mrs, Nugegt had seen 
Rachelh Habeg 
Rachefp 
Nugent was wea 
If Ruth sunt her, she might “do something” 
for her. And from whatever she did for Ruth, 
Mrs. Nugent expected to reap a benefit., .;» 
“You can have a vacation of a month or two,” 
she went on. “I can see that you need it. Of 
course there’s no telling what. her plang are, but 
they may be sottrething which’ wilf ‘be ‘of yreat 
advantage to you. She ought to help you, she 


oa 
% 
s¥e’s, sq 


«I think 


aglvantages to 





has so much money, and we are so poor. You 
have a right to expect she will.” 
“I don’t think so,” said Ruth. “When grand- 


father Nugent: died, ‘his... property was equally 
divided between Aunt Rachel and father.» ‘She 
has been!fortimatee, and. added | to) hers, while 
father was! $o unfortunate as td lose almost every- 
thing. She was not to’blame for it, and is-under 
no obligations to, help | aon Jog, at least, as we 
can help ourselves.” 

« Perhaps not,” said Mrs, Maguey in a-tone 
that told she was not convinced. » «But I should 
supposé she wotsdd help: you, for she has no one to 
care for but ‘herself. I) never could understand 
how some. people can be’so selfish.” » 

Ruth turned her face to the window and smiled 
softiy. . She: was; wondering if her step-mother 
thought of consistency when she’ talked of other 

peopie’s selfishmess, | | « 

Mr. Nugent -had bien dead six. years. Two 
vears before his death he had Jost nearly all: his 
property:”' The: dittle. that owas: left’ was_ barely 
sufficient .to support Ruth «and her ‘step-mother. 
To eke!out' the scanty income, Ruth, for the past 
two years; had: taught a little school to which 
children of from eight to twelve:years came. In 
this way she earned) enough to make herself and 
step-mothercomfortabie, But: Mrs. “Nugent was 
not satisfied with being comfortably fed and 
clothed, ‘even if it costvher not the least: effort. 
She sighed for days of vanished ‘grandeur, and 
could never talk’of ‘the’ past without seeming, in a 
nieasure, ws blame her husband for the Joss for 
whith he:''was ‘not. responsible:' ‘That always 
touched’ Rith if a sore’spot. «She had loved ‘her 
father dearly, and she knew that the thought that 
he was to-leave’ his‘wife and daughter with’ so 
little of this world’s goods had made the last year 
of his life a’sorrowful ‘one. ‘ff be had speculated 
atid’ fostyif he had been reekless in the invest- 
ment Of his ‘money, ‘then she ‘might have’ had 
reason ‘to’ blame ‘him’ Ruth thought, « But he 
was always caréfal, and‘when rvin came to him as 


_wheyé » SO ieee 
all “Lae oth 8 fs 
what sh hh She" sig 


Here 1 wht Med, 
th : 
thy fhe ge ker pert ha , 





it did to hutidtéds.of others as careful as himself, 
it was not of himself that he thought, but-of us.” 


Mrs. Nugent had always been a helpless we 
(She dye d}pended \ upon herself, always y 
ot She was one of those persons who 
to ceutiies vp the world owes them a ]j 
They, are ind heared how sare 


listening to her, you would get the idea that fo 
felt herself cheated out of what was justly her due 
Rachel Nygent was wealthy. She had no one jp 
expend her wealth on save herself, and her tastes 
were not expensive ones. She lived alone in 
little country village where the cost of living was 
hext ‘to nothing. She might help them, if she 
would, Mrs. Nugent was always thinking, he 
ought to, What good did her wealth do her? 
Aunt Rachel’s allusion to “ plans,” in the letter 
Ruth had just recieved, gave her step-mother to 
hope that at last she was going to, do, 
for her niece. Rather: than ‘havé the of 
having something “done for them” lost, she 
would stay at home alone, great as the incop 
venience would be, while Ruth went to Winsted, 
“It won’t cost a great deal,” she said. «Voy 
won't need any new clothes for’that little county 
town. It will be very lonesome. here, of course, 
with you gone; but I can manage to get along 
quite eemfertahly. Write to her that you are 
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coming.” 
Ruth knew her step-mother well enough toun- 
derstand what she was thinking about. _ It wasno 





the pleasure Ruth would receive from the visit, 
but the prospect of tangible assistance. ’ 
« Well, if you think you can get along wites . 
me for a month, I will go,” she said, “1 would 
like to,” she added, frankly. ' ea 
“Then go,” answered Mrs. Nugent. Re) 
So it was decided. that,Ruth was to go te Win 
sted, and that afternoon a letter ;was ; 
aunt Rachel, telling her'that her visitor would be 
there on Monday. wee 
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CHAPTER It. 

That evening Ruth was sitting at the : 
singing bits of old songs softly to herself, when the 
door-bell rang. She got up from the. i 
with a soft light in her eyes, She knew bi 
ring it was, 

“It’s nobody but Haviland, I think,” Mrs. Ne 
gent said, watching Ruth keenly as site said ity 

But if the words touched a sensitive spot it 
Ruth’s heart, she did not let her face showit, 

The visitor came in as one does who isa fe 
quent caller. Ruth went to meet: him : 
outstretched: hand, and welcome in her face. 

“You haven't been here for a long time,” she 
said. “I began to think you had forgotten us” 

“I have been out of town,” Robert) Haviland 
answered. “i came back’ this afternoom”) te 
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He sat down near Ruth, and they fell to talk- 
At first they tried to include Mrs. Nugent in 
 nversatioh, but! she “réftiséd’ ‘to!take part. 
, pretended | to be deeply interested ‘fn’ Ker book:’ 
phe truth Was) she ‘Wid ‘ot like Haviland:’“She 
“ei Bfraid He “Wahted’ to mar#y’ Rath.’ Tf’ she! 
married a poor ‘mann, what was ‘she to gaifi by it?’ 

‘«] am going’ away.” Ruth answered, ple 


a away? cried Robert. “ Not for’ long, } 


_ Thope?” 
Vs Oy no,” atiswered Ruth, laughingly. « Only 








me in a for a month. But you” can’t imagiae’ how ‘much! 
ing was dnt I tri¢an to’crowd iinté that little space 
» if she of time, I mean to climb all the Winsted hills. 
g. She [ shall tramp ‘thé ‘country’ over, from’ one end’ of 
her? @ she town to the other. I shall come back tanned’ 
ne letter and sunburnt, possibly freckled.’ “Think of that!'” 
other to with a laugh of childish anticipation. | “Away 


from the city, and the school, ‘fora month—a 
wholé month!” 


vancement of Woman,’ or something of the kind,” 
said Robert, with a smile. 

“There’s no danger of that,” answered Ruth. 
hen the “If T'wers to lecture on such a subject, the’ ad. 
rrument vancement I would urge would be, that women 
4 whose try todo something for themselves. I atm ashamed 
when I think how many of them are content to 


st, she «tt Will seem a long time to us,” he said, fold- 
incon. ing the €mpty Sleeve that had falfen ‘into his! lap 
Vinsted, og his breast again. “I am glad you'are @ 
“You though. You need rest, and T expect to 
country “4 come back with more Coior in ‘those cheeks. 
course, There has been too little there, of late. You Work 
it along too hard. ” 
jOU are «Well, it’s work or starve,” laughed ‘Ruth.’ “I 
don’t care for hatd work, though.’ ‘I like 'to ‘be do- 
h to un- g something. I believe the man who earns his’ 
was not ra bread by honest’ hard work, respects himsélf( 
1 visit, “deal more than he would if he got a living: 
“i s somebody ‘else's labor. It’s the same with’ a’ 
without — woman. She feels, then, that she stands on -the 
_ would same footing that other people ‘do. She ‘Has 
ee proved her ability to take care of herself, her inde- 
oak pendence, and she ‘feels proud ‘to kniow that by 
te Win. her own individual efforts she has accomplished 
ittento § that which I am sorry to see So many women are 
ould be covtented to leave to the other séx.” 
ue | «“T shouldn’t be surprised to learn that you'were 
ue going ‘into, the lecture-field with a talk on the « Ad- 
Oy 


1w6y 

exist like parasites. If they would only go to 
d it. work, and learn how much sweeter the bread 
spot in tastes that you have earned with your own hands, 
+ ee than the bread of dependence does, I should feel 
is a fre that the era of advancement we hear of so often 


had really dawned. Men work: why we not 
women?” 
“They do,” said Robert. “ The household has 
of chance for noble labor ‘in it.” 
“Yes, I grant that,” answered Ruth. 
women ‘have households to labor in. 


“But not 
Before 





they find a field of ‘labor there, there’ ate’chances 
for most‘of them‘ to work’ in: other fields. I don’t 
say this bé¢ause?/ have toowork, and am envious 
of those who do not.’ Pam! glad ‘to earn ‘my. way. 


| Psay it’ betausel see women -every day, who are 


dead weights on poor men’s ‘hands. | They might 


‘help, if they would. But«theyseem:to thinkit 


would disgrace them to work. They:say they are 
too’ ‘proud to, by their’ actions) 7 don’t: Jike such 
pride. It “dsv’t really pride; ‘its: real name lis 
selfishness, or careless ‘indifference té the wellfare 
of those whose interests should be as dear to them 
as their own. © If a womam:dould: help her. has- 
Band, and did so, 1 should'say that there was an 
exhibition of true pride.’ She was too proud to be 
a helpless burden-on his hands.” 

« Bravo! ” laughed Robert. » « blike, and agree 
with your sentiments; but I frankly admit that. 1 
am afraid of ‘strong-minded women,’ as:we kitow 
the class from the lecture-platform.:' You are sure 
you'll never be one of them?” 

“« Yes, quite sure of that,” answered Ruth, | 

“Phen I ‘shall not be afraid of :you,” Robert 
said, with a smile that brought!the wild-rose color 
into Ruth’s cheeks again. Do you know,/1 am 
selfish enough to be thinking: this moment how 
lonesome it will be without you? ought to be 
glad yow are: going: Indeed, 1 am glad, but. I 
keep thinking of how much there will be to miss.” 

* A month will be over almost-before you know 
it,” answered Ruth, her eyes dropping: beneath 
his' steady gaze that held a: tender meaning in it. 
“I wish you could go somewhere::for. such ).a 
month’s rest as I shall ‘have... It would do you'so 
much good. You need it more than Iida.” 

“I believe I cosudd do better worky after it,” he 
said. “ But it’s out of the question: ‘You will 
have to enjoy ‘enough for both of us., Perhaps, in 
that way, I shall enjoy it, too. I often think that 
whatever is a source of good:to one we care fér;:is 
a direct. source of good. to ius becaiuse!of 4 close 
sympathy which feels and appropriates that which 
is given toanother. It comes to us through them. 
Some subtle medium transmits it beeause of the 
tie between’ us, and we feel and are benefited by 
that which another experiences.” 

“I shall be glad to enjoy for you, then,” she 
said, softly. 

« What were you singing when I came in?” he 
asked, by and by. “ Robin Adair, wasn’t it?” 

«Yes, 1 think so,” she answered. «I had: been 
wandering about in a book of old songs, and it 
made me think of aunt Rachel's garden: She 
loves old-fashioned flowers, you know. There are 
hollyhocks there, and lilacs,.and sweetbrier roses, 
and pinks—pinks everywhere. When you get up 
early in the morning, you breathe air that is 
scented with pink-fragrance, and it is like wine. 
I like old-fashioned flowers, and I like old songs.” 

“Then we'll try Robin Adair,” he said, going 
to the piano. 
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“ How brave and, noble he looks,” she thought, 
as she glanced shyly at him, standing there with, 
his empty sleeve. across his breast, and with. a 
grave, tender light.in his eyes,, , 

“ Here’s the-song,” he said, turning over im 
pages of the book to the place where, she had left 
oe een the epee iene she 
had been singing,’ 

«¢ What's this dull town to me 2’! he hummed, 
“ I shall be singing that all the time,you’re — 
he said, “* Robin’s..not. here.’ You shall. be 
Robin to me.” ». 

She sat down to the piano, wie a soft salle on 
her face. There‘wasa quiet, happy light, in her 
eyes. Robert wondered if she could be thinking, 
the same thoughts that made such a warm spot in, 
his’ ‘heart. odie -believed: ishe -was. Her face 

seemed to:say so, 

Watching him, from. behind, her book, Mrs. 
Nugent saw himleoking at the girl’s face oftener 
than at the words of the song they were singing. 

“He'll askvher to marry him, before long,” 
she said tovherselfj with a scornful curljof the lip. 
“And she'll be fool:enough to say..yes to it, I 
should. think she'd‘ been .enough of pinching and 
planning to make\one dollar go as ‘fat as two, If 
he had anything, it wouldn't, look quite so fooiish. 
to marry a one-armed man; but when that man is 
as poor as a church mouse !—humph !” and Mrs. 
Nugent, utterly ignoring all question of love in the 
case, expressed her opinion of it by a shrug of her 
shoulders, and an extra sqahetitonmey of hen at 
strictly Grecian nosex:: 

«I will keep this in memory of the evening and 
the song,” he said, difting the geranium leaf from 
the keys upon ‘which it had fallen. 

« And you shallhave this:to go with it,” she 
said taking/a cluster of purple heliotrope from her 
hair: 

“Thank you,’ she said, gravely, “In years to 
come, I wilbsshow you leaf and flower, and ask 
you if you have forgotten to-night.’ 

«I shalt remember,” she said. “Iam not one 
to forget easily.” 

“I shalk:mot see you again before: you go,” he 


said. “I have té. leave: town to-morrow, to be 
gone until Tuesday. So 1 must say good-bye 
now.” 


He took: heft -unresisting hand. in his, ‘and 
held it fora moment; silently. She could feel his 
eyes upon her, and dared not’ look up, but a rosy 
color made her cheeks bright. 

** Good-bye,” » he|-said, and God. bless, you.” 
It would |have sounded strange for most men to 
have said good-bye for 4 month in that grave 
way, but it did Hot to _— coming from the man 
she loved, 

Then their hands parted, and Robert Haviland 


was gone. I i of 
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hea _ CHAPTER it -* 

The, next, Monday morning saw Ruth. on hi i 
way to, Winsted. eS 
.. Nothing , to, think, ‘of. but vet be'a ate ! 
month,” she, thought, as she looked out upon 
fields which stretched away on either handy 2 
a cloudless sky flooded with sunshine. 
energy I shall take back to my work with me hy 
must hoard mp.enough strong, healthy country life _ 
to last me through the winter. I wonder if Ai 
can’t, he done, on the same. principle we, can 






















fruit and keep it fresh for )winter use ?” aj ho — 
Winsted, was, an, old town. . Yon )see fathe 
have got out of the world you, had te. “i heer 
living in, into one in everyway. different, x low a 
was, redolent of peace—a kind of she § 
quietness over everything, ; take. 
“ How pleasant it would be to have such a a a Ey She's 
to come, to, when weary with the world’s ¥ an’ sl 
thought Ruth, as the afternoon hours wore away, —§ 4s 
and,she knew she was nearing her destinat mysel 
“a place and, a time for work, and a place and she w 
a time for rest,” lo me 
The sun was close to the, hilltops when the were 
conductor sang out “ Winsted !” each « 
She gathered up her bags and bundles, et nN 
ready to get off when the train stopped. . _ shun’s 
“ Ab! there. is Jonas, with, the, carryall,”. she haven 
said as she reached the platform, «His TH ben writ q\ 
as good-humored and homely as ever, Hes hs’ wi 
you. do, Jonas?” reaching out her hand to herd 
awkward, half-bashful countryman who me, fe 
that way to.meet her with a broad grin on ti ’ Rutl 
face. Oe 
_ «Purty well, thank ye,” answered Jonas, tak aunt J 
her hand gingerly, as if half afraid of it, “Be (§ while: 
you smart, Miss Ruth? Seems ter me ye look § sheba 
kinder pindlin’, + é her no 
“Qh, I’m quite well, Jonas,” answered. Rath, sad. to | 
“City air don’t give us such healthy- looking bes cherish 
as you, have in the country, but we continyeto § ‘mem! 
stand a good deal of hard work there, How mpon hi 
Aunt Rachel this summer? , She didn’t write _ & reverie 
word about her health, so I took it for granted * § ofthe r 
she was well as usual,” Nugent 
« Well, [ dunno about that,” answered Jong oi He 
he picked up Ruth’s bundles and led the way tot he # face up 
carryall. “She may be, an’ then ag’in she ma | & hidden 
not be, / can’t say, bein’ as she never complat sj bushes _ 
but I’ve, noticed fer a spell back that. she I Miss. Ru 
kinder tired out, an’ I, know, she’s been. ter _ Rath 
Doctor Green onct or twict this spring, . tow anc 
like enough, 1; advised. her , ter Sing : thinking 
dandelyun tea. My mother, she used to ree ov The ¢ 
that jas, the beatin’s of anyshing in, the m ed the piag 
line fer billyusness. Dunno whether Min gestive c 
tried it or not.” ‘oil # hint, 2 
“It seems to me. that she must get had give 
here, living so, entirely alone .as she does,” oo Her 
Ruth. “ i could: stand it for, a while, but tol ic hing tov 
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ere from year to year, as she does—I couldn’t-do 
. Stagnate 7 
h,it’s, all. in gittin’, used..ter it": nai. Jonas, 
her into the old-fashioned vehicle, .:“ ~ 
¢ stan’ her way o’ livin’, its so quiet ; 

& she couldn’t stan’, your’n, it’s. so st se Ss 
; She aes allus different from mos’ folks, anyway. 


Phat cared to go nowhere, nor much .’bout 
1, ee evi comp’ny....L reckon. it’lk be jest gay here 
life » with two young folks.” thas 

if it - 2 ,fTwot” exclaimed Ruth, in surprise, ; 4 Who 
\ up s the otber one, Jonas ?” 


_41 dunno his name, ’ answered Jonas, “His 
father was yer aunt Rachel’s cousin, an’.]’ve 
herd, say "—here Jonas dropped his, yoice ‘to a 
low and confidential key—* I’ve heerd say.as how 
she sot a good ‘eal by him}; -but he didn’t seem ito 
take, fancy to her, and, married, off, out. West, 
She's inyited his son to. come,an’ make her a visit, 
an’ she expec’s him ev'ry day, now.” 

' _ #$he never hinted at expecting amy visitor but 
myself,” said, Ruth. “I wonder why? , Perhaps, 
she was afraid I would not come if 1 knew I.was 
jomeet,a stranger. But if his father and: mine 
were cousins, we will not seem like strangers: to 
each other.” , 

“Noy that’s even. so,” said Jonas.. “/Rela- 
shun’s relashun, if ‘tis a good ways off. She 
haven't seem him ;. but |his father an’ she, they’ve 
writ quite of'en, ali along,or did till his father died, 
hs) winter. Lfishe did.set by the ol’ man, as I’ve 
heerd say, she prob’ly. thinks she'll like the young 
one, fer,old times’ sake,’” , 

‘Ruth looked across the valley, golden with the 
unset, wondering if there had: been a romance in 
mat Rachel’s life? Perhaps, all these. years, 
while'she had lived alone in the old homestead, 
shehad been true to a Jove which had borne for 
herno blossoms of fruition. It was inexpressively 
sadto. think of a lonely| woman, like aunt Rachel, 
therishing for more than a score of years such a 
remembrance as hers must be. Ruth found tears 
upon her lashes when she roused herself from the 
reverie into which she had fallen, while thinking 
ofthe romance she had never suspected in Rachel 
Nugent's life. 
wiHere we be,” said Jonas, reining old White- 
- face up to the gate of a low, rambling house, half 
hidden ‘under’ great eim-trees, and behind lilac- 
bushes:fifty, years old: «+ You run right in now, 
Miss; Ruth, an’ I'll see ter fetchin’ in yer traps.’ 
) Ruth: went siowly up the garden-path, stopping 
tow and then to pick a pink, or to look about her, 
thinking, “1 have found the vale of peace.” 
wr The door opened, and a woman came out upon 
the piazza. In lier face there was something sug- 
gestiveof the girl coming up the path toward her— 
t-hint,a memory of the youth and beauty that 
had given place *o wrinkles and gray hairs. 
om Here\I am, Aunt Rachel!” cried Ruth, run. 
Ringtoward her with both hands outstretched. 
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“The pinks and I are Glenda again, already. See 
them nod to me,’ ! “.!! 

“You. always liked, pinks, L remember,’ said 
Aunt Rachel, drawing the girl to her, and: kissing 
her, “Sodid your father. He took :his liking for 
them from mother, I think.) She thought there 
was no flower half so sweet as pinks, and the first 
time I saw her, afier she was:idead, she had a 
eluster of them in, her. hands... Your father had 
crept into the ,room,alone. and put.them there.” 

“We have a bunch of them growing in the bit: 
tle back yard at /home, that) he took, from. here,” 
Ruth said. “But \they never blossom | much. 
Theyaren’t at home in the town, When I gaback, 
I must take a.root from gramdmother’s grave to 
plant on his, . Perhaps he’lli knowsit,and be glad.” 

“« May be,” answered Aunt Rachel, passing her 

thin hand slowly oyer Ruth's ‘abundant brown 
hair. . “You have grown to,be.almost | handsome, 
Ruth; do you know it ?” 
ui T mever was vain about my looks,” laughied 
Ruth, « But you-—Aunt: Rachel, you aren't well, 
are you? L-never saw you look so pale and ipoor 
before.” ; 
_ “1 haven't felt. quite as well this: summer as 
usuai,” answered Aunt: Rachel.‘ But I’ve. felt 
better of Jate, and Li count,on. your visit to act as a 
tonic, I shall,needmo other medicine. But you 
must-be hungry. Supper is waiting. I.told Hul. 
dah. to have it ready. by your arrival. You know 
where to find your old room ; so run up and bathe 
your face and fix your hair, and hurry down again, 
or the biscujt ’Il. be cold... I ‘remember, you sée, 
that you liked Huldah’s biscuit.” «4s: 

“ And I'll warrant there are strawberries, and 
cream,” said Ruth: “Ah, lL. khow there are by 
your looks! Til be back: im -mext.to no time, 
Auntie, for the thought of sach dajnties makes me 
feel half famished. . We haven't dared to look at 
strawberries—they. cost so. miuch; and, as for 
cream, we never think, of that. If we let our 
milk stand long enough, there’ll be a little yellow 
scum on it; but we never can coax ourselves into 
calling it cream. I’m going to eat bread and 
milk with cream. ia it every day, just as I used to 
when I came here. expect Huldah will grum- 
ble, for there used to be a falling off. in the quan- 
tity of butter, 1 remember, and: I suppose it was 
attributable. to. my raids on the milk+pans.” 

“You, shall have all the milk and cream you 
like,” said. Aunt Rachel, kissing Ruth again, with 
4 look in her face that made:the girl think of one 
who had been starved for mapas Jove and com- 
panionship. 

Then she-ran up stairs sosmaaats she had al- 
ways. occupied on her visits to Aunt Rachel—a 
little low room under the eaves, where, on rainy 
nights, the patter of the drops:made slumberous 
music, and brought the sweetest: sleep that any 

one ever knew—sleep too deep to be broken by a 
dream, or the vaguest memory of a waking hour. 
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“CHAPTER IV; sim 6) boa. areds 
_ Aunt Rachel'sat down onthe veratida: to talk 
after supper’ was over.!' The meadows! were 
bathed. ii moonlight, and the viver ran“ through 
them like: a broad highway of) silver. Beyond, 
the hills tose, strong and restfel in their might.” 

« The ‘everlasting ‘hills’ thoaght' Ruth, as “she 
looked away toward them, feeling something of 
the peace which) always.seemed to’ brood over 
them. From ‘the, garden came the fragranée’of 
the sweet-brier and the ‘pinks; and ba eggs 
brought a new sense of delight: | ~ 

« Did, Jonas’ tell:you that: I expected anubsht 
visitor?” asked Aunt Rachel, by-and-by. © : 

* Yes,? answered -Ruth.~ | **'Who is ‘‘it, son 
Rachel ?” :, | 

« His name is Astle Ford,” was dient Raktabs 
reply... His father was your fathret’ wane ne 
mine, and a dear friend.” <'' ” 

Ruth fancied that there was.a little: amar’ in 
Aunt Rachel’s voice when she said that. © 

“I have never seen Arthur,” went on Aunt 
Rachel, “ but if he is like his father, I know you 
will like him. I) &ope you, will,” she added, 
drawing Ruth's head down upon her knee. 

* I hope so, too, for your sake,” said’ Ruth. 

“LI hope so for: your own sake,” said Aunt 
Rachel, and there was something in hertone that 
set Ruth to wondering if the plans she had spoken 
of in her letter were: not abons this young man 
and ‘herself. 

When she went down 'to breaktist} she found a 
cluster of pinks beside her plate!' Aunt ‘Rachel 
had risen an-hour before, and ‘brought: them from 
the garden, with kind thoughtfulness. 

“She never seemed like this before,” thought 
Ruth, wondering at the change:  Her'aunt had 
always been a quiet, reserved woman—one that 
people called ‘hard: and calculating, though to 
Ruth she had beet kind enough, but never throw- 
ing off the reserve which had grown about her, as 
moss gathers upon a stone, Now she seemed 
groping for ‘friendshipo and ‘confidence, as the 
child who dreads the’ dark reaches out for the 
first hand it sees, glad to cling to a stranger, if it 
only finds companionship. 

That-day Arthur Ford came. 

He was a frank-faced, honest-eyed fellow, with 
a laugh always lurking about his mouth, and: in 
that laugh there was a tonic for despondent spirits. 
Before he had» been there two hours, the old 
house had begun to echo with his'‘laughter. Ruth 
caught the infection, and laughed with.him, while 
Aunt Rachel looked on with a grave‘smile, well- 
pleased. “How do you like him?” she asked 
of Ruth, when they were alone together. | 

« I like him very much,” answered) Rath 
don’t see how any one could) help liking him.” 

«He has his father’s face,” said- Aunt ‘Rachel, 
almost as if she were talking to herself. : 
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“His” face- isa -passpor't “to ‘confidence 
friendship,” said Ruth. “Yow would be wip 
to trast him .the»’moment: you ‘looked | at 
And ‘ander’ his ‘fan, 'there'is real! ‘strength of 
acter.’ He makes ‘nie thinkof Some ‘stre 
have seen—all ripples and sunshine on the 
face, and yow'count them little brooks +: 
you’ sound ‘them’ you are ‘surprised - tof nd 
deep they are. Such ‘men ‘seem ‘to \coneentas 
cheerfulness from everything’ they ‘come: 
tact /with,-and’ radiate it ‘everywhere they'gh 
fusing its warmth and good cheer into live 
latk’ the-ability' to’ ened 1" Stiiertle it fort ‘mn. 
selves, !?:: 

“You cannot ‘tell how oe I kin -to 
you have forined so favorable an opinion of: 
said Aunt:-Rachel.:\“ Perhaps [ought not! 
you ‘yet awhile what my. plans ar ' 1 é 
ought not! to- tell you at all) but leave siahegis A 
take care of theniselves. But’ there ¢én be 
harm in taking you into my confidence, oo 
brought! you two’ together,’ Ruth, Moping 
acquaintance niay lead to' marriage.” 

si Ohy Aunt ‘Rachel!’ cried. Ruth; with 7% 
der thought of Robert stirring ‘her nin 
sorry you told me.’ 

mtn 2?” asked Aunt. Radne “He 
know.”"1). 

« Bit Tshall, and itwillobe: a ‘ahadow § 
sunshine: of my visit,” answered Ruth, ta be : 

“] sdon’t: see why it need to~be,” said: 
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Rachel». “Only. you «and 'I. a what I have # Perhap 
planned. Tf he likes vaerenl you rem Bf Daeyv 


« But I can't do that,” cried: Ruth. «ig 
give him friendship, but not love. Of ¢ 
will make no difference with Arthur andi 
because I know what you have planned 
what 4 meant was, that I was sorry to kno 
I must disappoint. you.’ Knowing that I 
do as you would like to have me is the 
spoke of,” ie 

« But why cannotyou.do this ?” asked # 
Rachel. “You are not engaged to any 

«,No,” answered Ruthi | in » ita 

«“ Then, if you have no lover, why'sh 
not accept Arthur as one, if he. sees fit 
himself ?” asked Aunt. Rachel. oa 

«I cannot think of him inthat light,” 
firmly. “And he may: not care for an 
than friendship from me. Oh, I hope hea 
with a long’ breath, as if the thoughe itself 
some relief. 21 hal 

“I can't understand: why you say’ soil 
Aunt Rachel. You have: told me that 
an unusually good opinion of him al ; 
quaintance jand = intimacy: will: :be!) lik 
swengthen this opinion. . If ‘neither of 
bound by other ties,if both of:yeu have 
in andrespect for the lother, why Sheuk 
friendship not ripen) into | something © 
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ing would please me more. You are my 
safest living relative. He is the only child of 
my dedrest: friends. \ To you two’ Tl would 
ke to give what I have to leave behind me.” 

‘Rath tricd to think of some way in which she 
@ eid tell the truth to Aunt’ Rache! without put- 
ting herself in am embarrassing position. “Robert 
‘jad never told her, ‘in so many words, ‘that he 
OB jvedeher. He had ‘never talked of marriage: 
‘Fut, forall that, she felt-as sure that’ he loved ‘her 
“she did that the moonlight lay on the Winsted 
Hills, that moment, and’ she was as certain. that 
jeintended to make her his wife, some day, ‘as 
‘she was that she loved him. But; feeling all this, 
it how Could she tell it to Aunt Rachel in a way that 

Bt gould’ prevent her from thinking her féolish, and 
. unmaidenly, in counting upon''a ‘man’s 
Jove when it had never been put into words? 
«#1 she opened her lips ‘intending to’tell of 
‘Robert, but a sudden restraint came upon her, and 
she could not say'what she had intended to; «I 
- gmvery sorry, Aunt. Rachel, that you'‘have ‘set 
0 i your heart upon this, bat) I don’t think ‘you'would 
we & insist upon itif you knew!” A great wave of 
“Pam Bf color swept over her'face. She felt half ashamed 
0 ee & of acknowledging ‘to herself how much confidence 

if to H she had in Robert’s untold love. Untold? ‘Well, 

in’ words; but’ in: a hundred ways, ‘and’ in 
many looks he had revealed it; and was it unmaid- 
@ily to speak or think of love which had found 
expression in a language common to all lovers? 
| & Perhaps not to herself, but to others it might. 
| They would expect a formal declaration to precede 
am open acknowledgement of such an attachment. 
And then, the affection between her and ‘Robert 
semed peculiarly sacred, and to talk of it with 
thers would be sacrilege. 
“If I knew what? Can’t you tell me, Ruth ?” 
Aunt Rachel’s voice had a sound of disappoint- 
mentin it. To Ruth' it seemed like a sound of 

re. 

*No, no! not now!” she said, and burst: into 
tears. She got up presently, and went’ up to her 
room. 

“Oh, Iam sorry I came here,” she said, drop- 
ping down upon her knees beside the low window, 
and laying her head upon the sill. “I know 
Aunt Rachel has set her heart upon carrying out 
this plan of hers, and it will grieve her if she 
does not. She has had such a lonely, desolate 
life that it seems wrong to act against her wishes, 
and refuse to-do that which will afford her so 
much pleasure; but, for Robert’s sake, for my 
own sake, I must. To know that I must disap- 
point her will spoil-my visit, but she cannot blame 
me! She would respect me for doing what I 
ye she only knew the trith. Oh, if: Robert 

lad only said, in so many words, that he loved 
'Me)it would be easy to tell her everything! But 
‘Re never has, and it seemed, when I started to 
‘tell her about him, as if there was really noth- 
VoL. cv.—33. 


















ing to tell, beyord’'the’ fact that he had paid 
me marked attentions and / hoped he meant to 
marry me!’ Whe She*asked if I was engaged, 
I told her no; and she suid, # If Thad no lover ” 
I did ‘not say that: ‘She ought ‘hot’ to ‘have in- 
ferred it! Oh, 1 hope Atthur is in love, and’ en- 
gaged, Then she can’t lay all the blame of dis- 
appointing her on me.” 





CHAPTER. V. 


About a week after Ruth went away, Mrs. 
Nugent was surprised by the receipt of a letter 
from Aunt Rachel. 

“EF want to ask a quéstion of you,” she wrote. 
“To make it clear to you why I ask this question, 
I must ‘explain: what ‘my plans were when I in- 
vited Ruth’ to visit me. Airthur Ford, the son of 
my oldest friend; is here. | ¥ had hoped that an at- 
tachment would spring'up between him and Ruth. 
In that case, I intended to leave all that I have to 
them. I spoke'to Ruth about this, and she:seemed 
so distressed, declaring, that it could not be, and yet 
assuring me that she was under no engagement, that 
Iam at a loss to understand what her, objections 
are. She likes Arthur very much, she tells me, and 
I know that he likes her; and I am confident that 
he would be willing to help carry out my plans. I 
inferred that there was some attachment existing on 
her part, about which she did not feel at liberty to 
tell. You must know, if there is! “I am in the 
dark, and ask ‘for information. ‘Tel? me all you 
know about it. Ruth will not know that’ I have 
Written to you, .and:your reply will be considered 
confidential. RACHEL NUGENT.” 

Mrs. Nugent ‘sat ‘and thought for some time 
after she had read her sister-in-law’s letter. 

At last the chance had come for’ Ruth to reap 
a benefit from Rachel Nugent’s wealth. She had 
only to say the word, and practically the whole 
property was hers. If she were to do this, Mrs. 
Nugent knew that Ruth’s liberality ‘would enable 
her to catry out her cherished plans of living in a 
different style from that which fiecessity tied them 
down to at present. 

“I understand how it is,” Ruth’s stepmother 
said, tapping the letter angrily against the table. 
“ She refuses this splendid chance because of her 
silly passion for Robert Haviland. If he could 
be got out of the way!” 

Mrs. Nugent sat and brooded’ over the matter. 
She knew Ruth well enough to know that she would 
not marry this Arthur Ford while her attachment 
for Robert Haviland lasted. She loved Robert, 
that was plain to see. She expected to marry 
him. 

“I think I understand ‘why she could not tell 
her aunt how the case stands,” said Mrs. Nugeht, 
“If no engagement exists, she doés’ not like to 
talk about a possible marriage with some one who 
has never talked of marriage to her. Ruth 
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would hardly do that. I know her well enough 
to be sure of it,” 

Before Mrs, Nugent had 2 answered her sister-in- 
law’s letter, one from Ruth. 

She of, Arthur Ford in enthusiastic 
terms. As she read the, letter, an idea, came.to 
Mrs. Nugent. 

In a case like this, where so much was at 
stake, she was prompt to act. 

She wrote a note and sent to Robert Haviland. 
It was brief: 

“ Will you call ahansie I’ wish to see you on 
Ruth's account..’ 

That night, Robert called. Mrs. Nugent was 
hardly at ease. She had a difficult piece of work 
to do; difficult, because, to be satisfactory, it 
must be delicately done. 

“ You have heard from Ruth,” he said, break- 
ing the silence that had fallen upon them, 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Nugent, turning her 
wedding-ring round and round on her finger, “ I 
have heard from Ruth.” 

Again an embarrassing silence filled the room. 
Robert began to wonder what was coming. 
Something was back of this constraint, and the 
uncertainty of what it was made him nervous and 
restless. 

He got up, presently, and walked across the 
room to the piano. It was still open, and the 
book from which he and Ruth had sung together 
stood upon the rack. He turned a few. pages, in 
an aimless way. Then he faced Mrs, Nugent 
suddenly. 

«“ You wished to see me on Ruth’s account, I 
think !” he said. 

« Yes,” answered Mrs. Nugent, twisting her 
fingers nervously among the fringe of her dress- 
trimmings. “I—I don’t know how to say what 
I suppose I must,” she cried, with a kind of des- 
peration in her face and voice. “Ruth had no 
right to ask me to do this. She ought to have 
written to you.” 

Mrs. Nugent had ,told a deliberate falsehood. 
She had given him to understand that what was 
to follow, Ruth bad imposed upon her, | The con- 
sciousness of what she had done frightened her a 
little, but she was cool enough to reflect upon it, 
after it was done, as a skillful little piece of diplo- 
macy. 

“ Then she has asked you to do something? Am 
I concerned in the transaction?” Robert came 
and stood beside her chair. She turned her head 
a little, as if to avoid the light. Really,. she 
could not bear to meet his eyes. It seemed as if 
they must detect the falseness and deceit in what 
she was to say. 

« Yes, you are concerned,” answered Mrs. Nu- 
gent. “ Let me read you what Ruth wrote about 
Mr. Ford, first, That will prepare you, as it did 
me, for what follows.” 

Mrs. Nugent congratulated herself on another 





creditable bit of finessé. She had given hieuag 
understand that. Ruth’s letter preceded 
Rachel's. She read what Ruth had written 
Arthur Ford. 

“You see how enthusiastic she is over abt 


“ Yes,” answered Robert, gravely. 
“ Now I will read you fart of her aunt's ; 


ter,” said Mrs. Nugent, unfolding the sheet: with _ 
“Oh, Mr. Haviland!” with- 7" 


nervous fingers. 
little gesture of disgust, as if the affair was 

sive to her, “ you won't blame me for this ? You 
can’t, since it has been forced upon me.) Ag [ 


said, Ruth ought not to have asked it of me, 


You were the one for her to go to.” 


“If you were asked to act as agent for Ruth, 


how can I blame you?” he answered. 
utterly in the dark, Mrs. Nugent. Please ~lt 
the curiosity you have aroused,” 

“TI will do so,” Mrs. Nugent read, in ‘quia 
ing little voice, part of her sister-in-law’s letter, 
She. was careful to read only what would 
him to understand, with what she had already 
said and was to say, that@he proposed 
would be looked upon fayorably\by Ruth, if she 
could only be'satisfied that!Rebert Haviland did 
not consider her bougd to himeby any tacit en- 
gagement. ni 

“It is a very delicate matter,” she said, when 
she had finished reading the letter, and replaced 
it in its envelope. “ Very delicate for me to talk 
with you about, and especially so for Ruth, since, 


as I infer, there is no engagement existing be. 


tween you. That explains; I suppose, why she 
could not write to you.” 
“Let me see if. I understand the matter 


clearly,” Robert said, brushing’ his hand across — 


his brow, as if bewildered. “It is'so sudden, so 
—so—anexpected. Miss Nugent invited Ruth 
and this Mr. Ford to visit her, hoping to-efféct 4 
marriage between them. They like each other, 
but Ruth tells her aunt that she cannot do as she 
wishes, and gives her reason to think, from what 
she says, that she considers herself in honor, if 
not by words, bound to—to me. 


ing to forego all claims, there will be no difficulty 


in the way of Miss Nugent's carrying out her 


plans successfully. Am'I right? Is that vee r 
am expected to understand ?” 

«I suppose it is,” answered Mrs. Negensiiielil 
once lifting her eyes to his face. “os 
ble affair. I wish I had refused to have any: 


thing to do with it.” cea 
He walked to the window, and stood there for 


some time. 

“You can tell Ruth”—he said, by and by 
coming back to her chair. 

“I want to tell her nothing,” answered Mri 
Nugent. «Whatever you have to tell her, were 
better told by yourself.” ‘ 





But as I infer, 
from what you have said, you have been asked tw) 
ascertain my views on the subject. If I am wilk — 
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« I shall leave 


fs a1 shall not see her,” he said. 
& ‘fe the west to-morrow.” 

a _«To be gone long?” asked Mrs, Nugent, with 
aig Her plans were working more success- 
fully than she had dared hope. She saw that by 


his face. 

« [ cannot tell how long I shall stay there,” he 
«J have been offered a position on a 
newspaper in Chicago, if I could begin work im- 
. te I had intended, until within, the last 
os few minutes, to decline the offer... Now. I. have 
i ed cept, it.” 
ety you have anything to say. to her, 
write it,” said Mrs. Nugent. “I have done what 
Iwas forced by circumstances to do _I care to 

"have no more to do in the matter.” 

He went to the writing-desk which stood on 
the table, and wrote a few words. 

« You can send that to her,” he said. His voice 

had a different sound in it from anything Mrs. 
Nugent had ever heard before, A light had gone 
out of his face, He seemed to have grown old, 
suddenly. 

“Well, good-night, good-bye,” he added, and 
gave her his hand. .. She touched it lightly. She 
did not feel like shaking hands cordially with the 
man she had decieved so cruelly. A recollection of 
something she had read, years ago, in an old-fash- 
joned book called the Bible, came into her mind, 
something about a man and woman, whose 
names were Ananias and Sapphira. 

“Good-bye,” she said. “I hope you don’t 
blame Ruth too severely, She was probably in- 
fuenced by her aunt’s wishes.” 

“Oh, not at all,” he answered, coldly,. and 
falsely as well, for he could not help blaming her, 
«She is only consulting her own best interests. I 
was mistaken in her, and it hurts a little to find it 
out. Good-night.” 


" CHAPTER VI. 


Rachel Nugent received this letter from her 
sister-in-law, in reply to her inquiries regarding 
Rath: 

“MY DEAR SISTER: I think I understand fully 
the position at present. Ruth has been on quite 
friendly terms with Robert Haviland, a young man 
with one arm, and not a dollar in his pocket beyond 
the amount which the actual necessaries of life call 
for, from day to day. It is impossible for him to 
earn more, unless he has a ‘streak of luck,’ and 
luck can not be depended on. Aside from the fact 
of his being poor, there is nothing to be’ urged 
against him, and this fact Ruth has seemed ‘to 
ignore, She knows well enough what / think about 
her marriage with him. But there is no prospect 
of such a marriage taking place. Mr. Haviland 
has been here. I have told him frankly how the 
Matter stands, and I am happy to say that he very 
considerately steps aside, and is not only willing, 
but anxious, that Ruth shall consult her interests, 





and do as-you desire.. He haswritten to Ruth, and 
she. will understand, when she receives his letter, 
that he renounces all claims upon her, and thus puts 
an end to the intimacy. heretofore existing between 
them, For Ruth's sake, I hope she, will comply 
with your wishes. So far as I am concerned, it 
matters little whether she does or not, for the prop- 
erty my husband left is sufficient to supply my re- 
quirements; but, as I have said, for Aer sake, T trust 
she will act sensibly in this’ matter. TI think she 
cared-a good deal for Mr. Haviland, and his atten- 
tions have been so marked that he doubtless con- 
sidered: that her) acceptance of ithem was a tacit 
agreement, on her part, to that which he, on his 
part, declared by his actions, if not in words. , This 
is probably why she told you that she could not ac- 
cept attentions from Mr. Ford. I was surprised at 
Mr. Haviland’s withdrawing from the field as he 
did. Perhaps, on sober second thought, he came 
to the conclusion that he could not support a wife, 
when it is as much as he can do to take care of him- 
self. ' Perhaps, he should be given credit for higher 
motives. He may have felt that’ Ruth's’ interests 
demanded that he should give up all idea of maf 
riage with her. This much is sure, he has givenaup 
that idea, and told her so; and yesterday he left:for 
Chicago, where. he accepts a situation on. a news- 
paper. .I shall write to. Ruth, to-day, and..enclose 
her Haviland’s letter. You will oblige.me by. say- 
ing nothing to her of what I have written. . If she 
would not tell you herself, she would blame me very 
much for doing so. 

“ Hoping that your plans may terminate success- 
fully, fam Your brother's wife, 

“ JANE NUGENT.” 


Aunt Rachel read the letter through carefully. 

“ It is plain to be seen that Jane would like to 
have Ruth marry Arthur,” she said, musingly. 
“She cares very little for Ruth’s interests. She 
looks at them through the spectacles of her own. 
It was Jane Nugent first, always, with her. If 
what she says is true, and it seems that it must be, 
if this Haviland has written to Ruth to that effect, 
then I think I shall succeed in carrying out my 
wishes after all. But she must not know what I 
have done, or that I know her secret. I will 
hope, and wait.” 

That day Ruth recieved a letter from her step- 
mother, enclosing Robert’s. 

She read this sentence at the close of Mrs, 
Nugent's letter : 

“ Robert Haviland called last night, and told 
me that he was going to Chicago. He leaves to- 
day. He spoke of you, and said he would be 
glad to see you before he went away. As that 
was Out of the question, he wrote his good-bye, 
and requested me to enclose it to you.” 

That was the only reference to Robert in Mrs. 
Nugent’s letter. It told nothing to Ruth of what 
had taken place. It stated a hard, bewildering 
fact, in brief, plain terms, and that was all. 
Robert was going away—had gone already—and 
when she went back home. the place would seem 
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drearier ‘than’ ever, because his face did not 
brighten it, and his voice was missed in the old 


songs. 

These thoughts came to Ruth before she had 
‘read’ what Robert’ wrote, ‘She felt Sute that with- 
in the yet folded pages was a message of regret 
at leaving her—a tender thought for remem- 
brance, 

She went to the window to read his good-bye, 
so that no eyes might see her tell-tale face. She 
opened the white pages, saying softly to herself, 

“ Dear Robert; he has never written to me 
before !” 

This is what she read : 


“Miss NUGENT: I am going away; I don’t know 
when I shall come back,—perhaps never, If the 
paths that part here never meet again, be, assured 
that you aré not entirely forgotten by, 

ine “ ROBERT HAVILAND.” 

She read. the baffling message through with 
frightened, eyes. She felt herself gasping for 
‘breath, and; yet was hardly conscious of it. She 
cknew: that.she was pale as death. She crumpled 

‘the'lettet in‘her trembling hand, and went out of 
the*foomi‘and into the garden, like one walking in 
wdream.""She crept away behind ‘a great lilac- 
‘Bash, whére ho one “would be likely to find her, 
‘anid dat down. 

She’ spread the crumpled paper out upon her 
knee, smoothing the creases with, fingers , that 
shook as if the chill of a. winter’s day, was upon 
her. Then she read it over slowly: 


Miss NucEnT.” Not even “ my friend.” He 


had used the most formal of all terms. Could 
anything be colder? The two words seemed to be 
like hands thrusting her away from the man she 
had loved. “I am going away. I don’t know 
when I shall come back—perhaps never.” Nota 
word of regret at going. It seemed as if he had 
written it from a sense of duty, She would ex- 
pect him to do as much—or as little—as that, be- 
cause they had been friends. “ Perhaps never.” 
From that she was to understand that he had no 
ties to draw him back. It mattered little where 
he went. One place was the same to him as an- 
other. If he came back, it would be because his 
aimless roving brought him there, not because 
there was anything to come to. “If the paths 
that part here never meet again, be assured that 
you are hot entirely forgotten by Robert Havi- 
land.” Not a word of regret that the paths 
must part,—not a word to hint that he had ever 
cherished a hope that mt might run on together. 
And then the cold concluding words, every one 
of which was an icicle to stab her heart,—* be as- 
sured that yon are not entirely forgotten by Rob- 
ert Haviland.” She was to believe that he would 
remember her, as we look back perhaps, and think 
‘of places where we have been, or books we have 
read, the name of which is all that stands out dis- 
tinctly in memory. He would think of her as a 































woman he once knew. Notas Ruth, the 
’ he loved, the one woman in the world tobe 
simply as a woman he had known, Ruth ‘ 
by mame. He had fot’ even subscribed: 
her friend. Simply as Robert Haviland, 
went to tell her in terms as plain as words) 
the friendship between them was ended): 
forth they were to be nothing to’ €ach echt 
“Can it be?” she said in a voices stay 
and hollow that ‘the sound of it sta 
“Have I been so mistaken in him? Org 
a dream—a horrible, night-mate dreaifi?? 
She pulled’ a stem of pinks from the 
‘border at her feet. Yes—the pinks wer 
‘flowers.—she could feel them, smell them, 
was not dreaming, then. m1 
“There must be some mistake,” she” 
slowly, refusing to be convinced. “ He could ay 
have deceived me so. I would have onal 
he was truth itself—the soul of manhood. ' But. i fs 
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Then she ether eyes wander back tot “bg 
ter on her knee. From its crumpled sae 
words seemed at her like ice in ‘the s worth 
shine of a winter's day: —Ice sometimes gives (Sh 
sensation of heat. It was so with these icy} _ 
They Burnt themselves into her brain, tad 

How long she sat there she never knew,” sill 
had a vague consciousness that the sun was ihe 
down the western sky—that it was lingerin “angel 
a moment above the hills—that it was gone,” ing h 
remembered that a bird sang in the lilags; wil 
dusk of twilight fell, and she was Constigs rt 
wondering whether it was a robin or a lar on 
if its nest was somewhere near. And acros ceived 
river, in the meadows where the clover had oes 
gathered, she heard the tinkle of bells, {= 
coming close behind these sounds, she on 
Aunt Rachel and Arthur calling her. ‘Shedd § ““™"* 
not answer them, and they searchéd for TY ee 
vain. When it was dark, she went up to he oa y 
room. Presently, Aunt Rachel opened the do ' el 
and looked in. res 

“You are here, are you?” she said. 7 "n. 
have been frightened about you. Are a \ ihe 
Ruth ?” ‘ 

“No, no!—only leave me to myself,” sete 
said. And Aunt Rachel, who felt sure she ka “ce 
what the trouble was, shut the door ce a 
away. sé Bs fought 

= 8 FE  Rath! 
CHAPTER VII 2 ot oblige 

It was a long and sleepless. night to 1 Rache 
Over and over to herself she’ repeated, th the ta 
of the letter which had come to her like |=: 
der-bolt out of an unclonded sky. nu f 

Perhaps she ought not to have been so Sum me 
what Robert’s intentions were, she told ory 
a’ Vain attemipt to extenuate his a » ome 
haps no woman ought to take it for granted” of: i 








a man intends marriage until he declar 
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jis’ intentions. But women always have taken 
for granted, and men, too; and any woman 
Ps om Aave believed that Robert meant more 


4 ww friendship. She. had not been duped any 
” poreeasily than others would have been; if his 


wentions had been given to them instead of -her, 
Then, after awhile, the first. tumult of passion 
died out, and reaction set in. She had thought 
only of her disappointment and her less, Now 


—. - pride—began to assert 


S| ee ies tcodiver her. He had lied :to:her in 
every tender little speech that she had foolishly 
to mean so much, .and meant simply 
nothing! -He had lied to ther in Joving glances 
that -had. stirred her woiman’s heart to. .swifter 
beating, and very likely he had laughed at her 
eredulity behind her'back. The thought brought 
a hot wave of anger’ to her face. 

“He is unworthy my regret,” she. said, with 4 
gesture of her head. “He is \un- 

yond of any woman's regret. And yet—~’ 
She-dropped her head upon the tabie, and bitter 
iol deni. And yet, anworthy! as he was, she 
fad: loved him—God pity her—she loved him 
dill. 
~«#Ruth Nugent, are you a fool?” she cried, 
-angtily, dashing the tears from her eyes, and rais- 
ing her head with a defiant look in her face. 
«Will you take this man’s conduct—this’ man’s 
cowardly treatment of you—so to heart, that “you 
shun other men and women, like one who-has re- 
ceived a Geath-wound, and cares only ‘to creep 
away and die? No! bear it as a woman should, 
who-has pride enough to resent such treatment.” 

Ruth had all a trusting woman’s tenderness of 
nature, and she had plenty of pride: . Once 
aroused, it would tide her over the flood which 
had swept so suddenly about her feet, and fora 
time threatened to overwhelm her. Feeling a 
sense of cruelest wrong at his hands, she. called 
upon that pride, and it came to her rescue. 

The next morning she came down to breakfast 
witha face.a trifle paler than Arthur shad ‘ever 
seen it before, but that was all that told of. the 
struggle she had passed through, except, perhaps, 
that she was graver and quieter than usual. 

Aunt Rachel looked at her keenly. “She has 
fought»it out with ‘herself,” she thought. Poor 
Ruth! You are not the first woman who-has been 
obliged to fight sucha battle.” Then Aunt 
Rachel sighed, and Ruth, looking at her across 
| @ the table, saw such a long-ago look in her face 

that she felt sure she knew what the sigh had 
been for,;and what the woman was. thinking of 
just then: © 
«What dp iyou sy :t0:= sow: on this tiver 7" 
asked Arthur, when breakfast was over, My 
arms ache for something todo. Handliig a pair 
ofoars would affofd ‘relief for accumulated 
energy.” -. 





“IT would: liké :to,\go,” answered Ruth, She 
felt. that ‘she was ‘safer: from her own thoughts 
when not-alone. [They-dare- not venture out, so 
boldly in the presetice of: others, and what she 
wanted now was to get away! from herself. 

So they went up the ‘river, and. drifted back. 
To. Ruth, the trip was typical of her life,as, it had 
been yesterday and was to-day... Yesterday it had 
been like the row up the river, full,of energy, and 
purpose, and: intense expectation of an accom: 
plisbed desire; to-day it was like the, homeward 
journey, an aimless, idle drifting. . She felt sud- 
denly spititless. That: which she ,had,,set her 
heart »ipon: was) gone, Unconsciously alli her 
plans had centered about the possession of this 
lost thing ;;now that/it! was. lost, what was) there 
left'to weave:plans/about? . 

When she thought that this spiritless: feeling 
came ‘because she had counted. upon the love of 
aman who had never told that Joye in words, a 
kind of swift shame would take possession of her. 
It seemed like boldness ‘to count on love,before: it 
had been offered, . And yet+~always: like thisiher. 
heart cried out when she. upbtaided herself) for 
what she hdd done-and) yet, was, it bold and 
uumaidenly to believe that which an eye told in a 
language all lovers know? Had she been,a silly 
fool in considering that love: was offered when 
every action spoke of it? No! She:had believed 
him to be the man he professed to be, and he had 
deceived her. She had not been bold or unwo- 
manly. She had taken! the false! for the true, and 
that she had believed in/him and. his, regard for 
her, had been her misfortune, not her, fauli. - 

As she sat there in the boat, and logked.at a 
thur, whose hand was; on the oar to 
from. drifting inte. shallows and eddies, ee 
caught herself wondering if he was a,man.capai 
ble of such deceit as Robert Haviland had been 
guilty of, Not. if his, face. could, be trusted, she 
thought. But then! Robert had had an honest 
face. She would never trust faces,again.. All 
men were alike. They said tender, beguiling 
things, but never meant them, 

* Poor fool!” she told herself, rousing, up ‘from 
this cynical|, mood, “to. say that all men are 
false because one has, proved to be! You know 
better, Don’t let this, event sour you, and; make, 
you skeptical of honesty,and truth in men.” 

Ruth had a, healthy nature, and one that meant 
to be just to all. Because she had reason to con- 
demn Robert Haviland, 'was no reason why she 
should condemn others who might be all that he 
had claimed to ibe... 

‘ You understand. how it was with her, I take 
it. ‘Beating. back and forth: in) all her, thoughts 
was the. bittet fact,of ‘hér lover’s' treachery, whi 
she tried to think of other:things. It was so 

to. get away from thé truth.. She might put it out 
of her.mind. partially,.in: time, but she could, not 
now. Pride could not force it out of sight. She 
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must grow familiar with it, and perhaps: the’ in- 
difference ‘which comes with most familiarity 
would make it easier——-even easy-to bear. 
« Drifting down the stream,” sang Arthur, in his 
soft, clear tenor; “It would be pleasant to drift 
always, if those we love drifted) with us.” 

«But if we must drift without: them?” asked 
Ruth. What then?” 

* Then ‘I should .prefer to row against the cur- 
rent,” answered Arthur. «One has something to 
think of when’ he rows. Perhaps one would: tire 
of drifting, anyway. But to have those he loves 
with him—he ‘would never tire of that.” 

*1 will not drift,” thought Ruth, and the reso- 
lution had ‘in it a kind of tonic that’ brought 
strength.’ “I will go back to:-work, and in work 
I will learn to forget. Other women have—why 
should not I?” 

“We have known each other a week;” said 
Arthur, letting his hand dip»the water and leave 
little swift-fading ripples behind it, as the boat 
went down'the stream. “Onlya week. Itseems 
as if I had known you for years, Ruth.” 

His laughing, honest eyes were on her face, 
with a graver light in them than she often saw 
there. 

« We are almost! home,” she said, turning her 
face away from his eyes) “J am glad. I am 
tired of drifting.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 

As the days went by, Aunt Rachel felt sure that 
what she hoped for so much would come to pass. 

Arthafand Ruth were together a great deal, 
and itWas plain to see that between them there 
had existed a strong friendship from the beginning. 
It was easy for such friendship to ripen into love, 
when circumstances threw them into each other's 
company ‘almost constantly. So argued Aunt 
Rachel. 

She had watched Ruth closely after the receipt 
of Mrs, Nugent’s letter. For the first few days 
there had been traces of a struggle with herself in 
Ruth’s face, which eyes sharpened by a know- 
ledge of the facts’ could easily detect, But 
Arthur, ignorant of it all, never suspected what 
made thé girl more grave and thoughtful than she 
had seemed at first.’ It might be a phase of her 
character which he was discovering for the first 
time. 

Ruth had fought her battle bravely, and come 
off conqueror—that is, iv a degree.» There was 
a sore spot in her heart yet,-and it seemed to her 
there always must’ be. But she had developed 
strength enough to rise above her disappointment, 
and face the truth unflinchingly: She could fight 
the battle of life single-handed. Because she was 
#'wonian, she would not sit downidle; © Because 
“ many women shrank from doing the work they 
might do, and the work they ought to do, she be- 























lieved, she would take her fortune: 
own hands, and prove to the world that sg} 
not like them. She had a living to earn, 
would earn it dike a woman / tg 
And asthe days went by, and her month " 
drew near its end, she became conscious: 4 
what she had hoped against, had happened, | 4, 
thur loved her. yo oe 
Perhaps it seemes strange to some reatlér { 
this young woman, who had been deceived jn 
man she loved, should hope against being Joy 





























by a man she firmly! believed to be the-soeliag BM 
truth and honor. It was not at all strange “dh 
Ruth: should do this. Jt was:the most mag § 
thing in the world for het to do. Ske a 
that kind of heart which ean Jove one m: - have 
and another man to-morrow. She had. io 
and friendship for Arthur, but she had noloreg 
give him, That had been given to Robert Hay § ¥# 
land, a es 
The knowledge that Arthur loved her‘beougy YY. 
a keen pain with it. To know that sheimushes teas 
no to his offer, if it came, and! she knew it _Th 
troubled her. Because her own heart had be of hi 
hurt so cruelly, she was tenderly consi ct il 
the hearts of others. iby: ‘al 
Once, and once only, she asked herself. stv Fi te 
necessary that she should say no to Afthir'sipn Mem 
She could give him complete trust, andias much turn 
respect as she could have given Robertif-heiiag § 8" 
become her husband. And aunt Rachel wish § %¢™ 
it. But her heart, sternly true to its sense of He 
said No! She had no love to give,..No valley 
had any right to marry a man she did not log 
If she did:so, she wronged the man she ~~ a. 
and was guilty before God. Eilat 
They were climbing one of the great:hills that climb 
clasped hands with other hills, and. made a athe 
to gird Winsted in from the outside workdywhea "6" 
Arthur told her that he loved her, and. asked ois 
to be his wife. “It 4 
They ad come toa fallen tre halbwapp cimb 
slope. oft i: a 
* Let us rest,” Ruth said. “It’s hard , 
climb.” sage will t 
“It is, if you climb alone,” respondell ia — 
“You have persisted in refusing all my offersa ee 
assistance.” (i “ 
“1 like to feel that I am not dependent’ , 
one but myself,” anewered Ruth. ¥a tog 
“Of course it affords one a:certain sort of his’ 
faction to feel that he is not!od/iged to 4 phy 


any one but himself; but I think all of us 
helped: by somebody else,” Arthur said. 
not be because we weed: that help, but 
sense of sympathy and comradeship in itqwhit 
is natural for every one to long after, Weldon! 
like ‘to go alone.” sie 

« No,” she said, looking down the 
quiet of the valley.. “ We donot liketo go 
But many of us must.” She said this 
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@ to herself, and a grave shadow gathered 

| pier eyes. There were times when she looked 
“ghead, and saw the way she must go in loneli- 

“pess; atid the prospect was dreary.’ She was look- 

"jig down the‘path now. It seemed dreariér thar 


“wet “She ‘shivered when she thoufht of thé 


 jimes ‘that’ would’ come, when she grew’ weary 
gm longed fora strong arm to lean upon. ‘To 
out one’s hand, and find nothing! The 

sight brought @ look’of pain into her face.‘ “ 
“w#Ruth,” Arthur said, sitting down beside her, 
#] made up my mind this morning to tell you 
that'I love you. “What better time than this? I 
fe love you, and I want you for ny wife” May I 
jave you, Ruth? Shall we climb thé hill ‘to- 
von 

"#Oh, Arthur!” she cried, and her eyes filled 
with tears, as she looked into the honest faée that 
was turned so hopéfully to hers. «I am sorry, 

_ yéty Sorry, that you ever asked this,—for it cannot 
be as you would have jit.” bd 
The eager, confident light died suddenly out 
of his face. 

#Do you mean it, Ruth ?” he asked, brokelily, 

"#Yés, or P*would not have ‘said ‘it,” she an- 

_gwered. “I have, in all the world, no dearer 
fiend than you. If I ever need help, I shall 
fun to you first of all. ‘But I have’ not that Zove 
to give you which a woman should give the man 
she marries.” 

He turned his face to the hill-tops across the 
valley, and there was a silence of many moments 
between them. 

She was the first to break it. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you why I mean to 
climb the hill alone,” she said. 
father not. Only I thought you had mote of a 
right to know than any one else.” 

«I do not ask you fo tell me anything,” he said. 


“It dées not matter ‘wy you have determined to 


climb alone, if that determination cannot ‘be 
changed, and you cannot climb with me.” 
“#Then I will not tell you,” she said. “But I 
will tell you this, Arthur: For no man living have 
Imore regard than for you. Will that make the 
disappointment any the less hard to bear? I shall 
always consider you as my best friend.” 

“Well, we will be friends, then, if we cannot 
be more to each other,” he said, and held out his 
hand to her. “I had hoped—” and then he shut 
his lips together, as if to keep back the words 
which would struggle up to them for expression. 
Since he had hoped in vain, what use to talk of it. 

“And so have others,” she said, as she laid her 
hatd in his warm clasp: And from the way she 
said it, he knew that back of her refusal lay a 
teason that was full of sorrow and pain. " 

They went down the hill-path silently. Neither 
cared to talk. There are some troubles which 
can best be borne in silence. ‘This was one of 


«“ But—I would’ 





Arthur’s face had such a grave, disappointed 
look in it—so unlike its usual light-heartedness— 
Ruth’s eyes would fill when she looked at it. 
igment of an old Song came to her. 
~*~“ The tender heart, the true heart 
Is light as any feather ; 
But it is faithful to its own 
In any kind of weather.” 
“His heart would be ‘true, I know,” she 
thought; “oh! if Robert had beeh as true?” 
Aunt’ Rachel stood on the piazza when they 
caineup the path. 
“I have planned and failed,” she said, when 
she had looked inté their faces, and turned away 
with a bitter feeling of disappointment. 


CHAPTER IX. 

_Aunt Rachel and Ruth were together, alone in 
the quiet of the old sitting-room, next day. Ar- 
thur had ‘taken his gun and gone away after 
breakfast. 

“ Well,” Aunt Rachel said, “is there anything 
to tell, Ruth iy 

Her tone was not one of hopeful expectancy ; 


rather Of accepted disappointment. Ruth was a 


Nugent; with.them, no meant no,, They were 
not likely fo reconsider their words. They con- 
sidered well before they spoke them, That had 
always been characteristic of the family. 

* Not’ much,” answered Ruth, coming and 
standing behind “her aunt’s chair, and letting her 
hands pass softly over her thin gray locks. “ Ar- 
thur asked me to marry him yesterday. That is’ 
an.” 

« All!” Aunt Rachel uttered the word with a 
little sound of bitterness in it. “ All ?—was that 
not much?” : 

“Not much to #e//,” answered Ruth. “The 
magnitude of the act I understand well enough, 


in all its bearings.” ” 


“ And you refused him ?” 

«Yes, I refused him,” answered Ruth. “I 
had to, Aunt Rachel. You would have me be 
honest with, and true to myself, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” answered Aunt Rachel. “ But some- 
times we are mistaken in what we think is right. 
You are sure you make no mistake of that kind, 
Ruth ?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Ruth. “When a 
woman marries a man she should feel certain of 
her regard for him. She should know that she 
gives him love—not friendship. You believe that, 
don’t you, Aunt Rachel ?” 

“Ves.” 

«“ Well, I acted in that belief. I knew, before 
he asked me, that I had only friendship for him 
—a strong, warm friendship, but lacking that 
element which makes of such friendship the love 
he asked for. Latking that, did I not do right in 
telling him that I could not marry him ?” 
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“ Yes, I su suppose. so,” answered Aunt Rachel, 
slowly, “ Indeed "with a sudden sense of i injus. 
tice in the tone of her reply—“I énow, you 
Ruth, if you are sure—guite sure—of. you 
But I am sorely disappointed. I had 
might be, so much, my dear.” 

“I am sorry for your, disappointment, and sor- 
rier for Arthur’s,” Ruth ,said, feeling more keenly 
what she had, done, because of the kindness..in 
Aunt Rachel’s yoice and words. If 1. had. only, 
known what you wanted to be before L came, I 
would have staid away, and this trouble .would 
have been spared us,”’ 

“I should, haye gone on planning and hoping,” 
said Aunt Rachel. « If it must be so, it is well to 
know it now. You have thought it all over 
thoroughly, Ruth ?” with a vague hope that there 
might be some way of thinking it out differently 
yet. 

“Yes, I have thought it over ih ‘all ways,” an, 
swered Ruth, “and always it came to the same 
end. I had not the love to gfve that I should 
give a husband.” 

“You have thought of the dreariness ofa long. 
life lived out alone, Ruth?” queried Aunt 
—“as mine has been. Have you hy 
that ?” or" A 

“Yes, of that, too,” answered Ruth, with her 
eyes on foad leading up the hill they had 
climbed yesterday. 

She saw a woman clim steep alone. 
Up the rocks and among the thickets led 
the path, and the lonely climber often paused in 
the way. Footsore, faint, she turned to the right |. 
and to the left, as if by the prompting of an, in- 
stinct that suddenly asserted itself, in search of 
companionship and comfort. None were there. 
She must climb on alone. No matter how weary 
she grew, there was no arm to lean on; no mat- 
ter , there was ‘no comrade near; no 
hatter Row darved' her heart, there was no food 
of love to satisfy its longing —yea, : its ‘needs . 

She turned away fron the vision of ide- 
path with a sigh. It was hard to climb alone, 
but. it must be. If Robert could have climbed 
with her! 

Robert !—always Robert! She almost hated 
herself for being unable to think of him without 
the old tenderness rising and asserting itself be, 
fore she_could prevent it. But she could not help 
it yet. In time she might outgrow the weakness. 
She hoped so. It gave her a feeling of disgust 
with herself to think how weak she was in that 
respect. 

«“ Well, if what I have hoped for carinot be— 
why, it cannot, and there is no more to be said 
about if,” Aunt Rachel said, with a sigh. “ Poor 
Arthur! I know he loved you, Ruth. He has 
told me that he never cared for any woman.” 

“Yes, I know he loved me,” answered Ruth. 
Notwithstanding it gave her keen pain to think 


it of 


g the 
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_ the; room, 


























how much her refusal must, hurt him, the th 
that some one loved. her as, every woman ij 
to be loved brought a warm, glow to, ber heart, 

“I wish L could. give him what, he asks fo 
Ruth .gried, “For his sake, for, 2 
Qwn. Lavish it from the bottom, of, my h 
But, cannot—-1 canngt!”,... She turned. a 
hide the tears that came, and. presently she 

“ Poor Ruth,” Aunt, Rachel: said, slowly, with i 
her, thoughts, going back to. her.owm girlhood, 
“She, is doing as I did—can, 1, blame her? .f 
loved @.man, and because, he was, not for 
would, no, other,,. I had) no love to, 
Did I do yight?, I thought so then. I hap 
know whet I think now—only that when a woms 
lives. her life alone as I have, or finds it ry 
d ery sad, ,and,.3 





I have been,. because she will be bu 
ing, and some. day, perhaps, shy 
wee rer mind. I hope so.” ¥ 

Jast the; end, of the month was at a 
Anant Rachel urged her niece toy ore et 
she would not... . 

“TI must 
“T have an Ik 
with me to be i 

She and Arthur were in the garden when th 
said good-bye to each other, 

“I know there is no use in asking yon ify 
have changed your mind since you answered ; 
question I asked you,that day, up on the hill”. f 
said, half hopefully. It is so hard to let a bop 
| of that kind die !—so hard,” 

“No,” she answered. “Forget gbout me 
you think of me now, Arthur, and let us. | 
brother and sister to each other.” ; 

“I will be a brother to you,” he —_ 


_to work,” * the said resol 
Biased spell. It doesn’t agree 


rt 5 


' * but I cannot forget.” 7." 


«1 shall expect to see you and hear from yo 
often,” she said, “if I do not, I shall feel. 
you have not quite forgiven me for what Ig 
not, help doing. ae 

“There is nothing to forgive,” he 
earnestly. “I donot blame yoy, Ruth, .Ir 
you for it, for it proves to me that there vm 
woman in the world too noble, too true to he 
to be untrue. I would have been satisfied wi 
what you have to give, but I know I need not sk 
for it. You have decided, and. that ends 
matter.” 

“You will some day find some woman Wi 
will take the place you offered me, I hope,” s 
said, as they turned to go up the path i 
piazza, where Aunt Rachel was waiting, 
good-bye. You cannot think how glad, Lm 4 
be to hear such news, Arthur.” ee 
“It may be,” he answered, “ but—I 
« Well, good-bye,” and Ruth held out her hi 
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He .took .it in an earnest, lingering; 


d. bless; you,” he said, brokenly, and: then 
9 p his lan and turned .and walked down 
nantanne she sid wet. seq chiay. aftes, 


«You will..come again, next summer, if—if, I 
am, here?” Aunt Rachel asked, detaining her, 
aeons had driven the carry-all to the gate, 
nced that he was ready, if Ruth, was. 
-L will ;come,” answered, Ruth. “You 
ees 2 going away, do you ?,” 
J ps I may,” answered Aunt Rachel with. 
gravely..thoughtful look in her eyes. 
T.do, I, shall never come back,” she added,, 
it,seemed as if she was talking to herself, 
a, wondered what she meant. I¢ was im- 
\pomible.to think of Aunt Rachel’s going away 
- from the old ,homestead, Others might ga and 
ms come; but she was not like them. 
sy wae have:to be spry, ef. we ketch the train,” 
“wamed Jonas, “Ol White-face, he ain’t.a two- 
orse, ye know,” ’ 
enti Aunt Rachel,” cried, Ruth, 
ink hard of me. because I couldn’t; do 
imate ne to,” and her arms were about 
’s. neck, her tears, falling fast on)the.thin, 
face. she was never to see again, im.life, 
J #4, don’t,” was Aunt Rachel's reply, as she 
Ruth’s face over and over again, “know 
"ssome trouble you haven’t told..me,about, 


@  dear—but 1 pray it may all come right. Good- 
bye, Ruth, and may God make your life happy, 
ani not such a lonely one as miine has been,” 

Aunt Rachel's parting words lingered in Ruth’s 
ears like a benediction as the Winsted hills hid 
the old homestead from sight, and she went back 
to begin the battle of life’ alone. 


CHAPTER X, 

Mrs. Nugent was tortured with curiosity to 
know,what, had taken place at Winsted, But 
Rath had nothing to tell, and her stepmother 
soon came to the conclusion that Rachel's, plans 
had failed. 

“Poor fool!” she said, resenting Ruth’s action 
as she inferred what it must have been from her 
silence.in,mueh the light of a personal injury— 
“ poor, silly fool! To throw aside the chance of 
alifetime! ”. 

It was quite evident to her, from Ruth’s silence, 
that she knew nothing about her agency im the 
matter... Therefore, om that point she felt safe. 
She expected Ruth would ask some questions 
abovt,Robert.. But-she did not mention him, | . 
‘Her pride will not let her,” concluded: Mrs. 
Nugent; «Weil, the! only. thing gained is, that, 
he'is out of the way, and. that is. something. It 
is better for me that she marries no one than that 
she should marry a one-armed pauper.” 





During Ruth’s absence, a school for such chil- 
dren as, those she, had taught, had been. started 
on a scale which made. it unadyisable for her to 
‘attempt to compete with it. ,It had already 
secured most of her. old scholars. There was 
nothing to do in that line, % must look for a 
new field of labor. 

Ruth sat,down and thought the matter over 
long and well. She could not, undertake teaching 
in the larger schools. She lacked the necessary 
qualifications. She could ,not teach music; she 


could, not paint; she could not write for the press, 


It became clear to her, as she thought the mat- 
ter over, that the work she attempted could. not 
be what the world would consider a “ lofty” one. 
Whatever she did, she, would. do. well, or not at 
all, She could never be satisfied with half-doing 
anything. 

_She put on her hat and shawl and went out one 


morning without telling her step-mother what she 


was going to do,, When she, came back, she told 
her what she had done. ; 

“I have found work at last,” she said. 

“ Well 2” 

Mrs, Nugent's. tome .was one of indifferent, in- 
quiry, 

‘“I am going into Madame Le Vert’s dress- 
making and millinery establishment,” said Ruth, 
bracing herself for the storm that she knew was 
to come, 

“ What pe 

Mrs. Nugent faced her Hep-esab with a. 
disgusted face... 

Ruth repeated her remark, , mal 

“You are in earnest , about this ?” Mrs. Nu 
gent’ s tone was sharp with anger. 

“Quite in earnest,” answered Ruth, « What 
objection have you to it?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” answered her step-mother, 
“I might have the best, reasons in the world for 
objecting, but I know you. well enough to know 
they would have no weight with you. Dress- 
making and miljinery! ..Why not, go out to work 
by the day at sewing ?” 

Mrs., Nugent's lip. curled scornfully. She evi- 
dently felt that the family dignity had received 
its death-blow. 

* L wauld do sewing by the day, sooner than do 
nothing,” said Ruth, “ Let me state my reasons for 
doing what Ihave, I am not fitted for teaching. 
To go. into.the.schools properly qualified, I must 

spend at. least a year in studying the methods of 
teaching, and familiarizing with such branches as 
I shoyld. be expected to, teach. That is out of 
the ,question—-I cannot afford it, It has been 


| close. work for us to live while something was 


coming in. .. With nothing coming in, and consid. 
erable going out to pay my expenses in fitting for 
school, 1 am afraid -we should. starve, I can 
play a little, but I don’t know enough about music 
in a scientific way to, teach any girl ten years old, 
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who is taking lessons of a good teacher. TI might 
get a position in a newspaper Office as a type-set- 
ter, perhaps, but for dbing ‘litérary wotk T have 
not the slightest ability. I “might obtain a clérk- 
ship, or do copying, but the work would’ be’ dis- 
tasteful to me; and T cannot see that it would be 
any more honorable than making dresses or bon- 
nets, You may be able to sée a‘ difference ‘be- 
tween earning a living’ by cooking, or by writing 
a book, or painting a picture. Ido not. Work 
is work, whether it is done in the kitchen or the 
studio. If I cannot do’ atiything in the list T have 
named, and ca# make dresses that women will ‘be 
glad to buy, then it is better that I try my hand’ at 
that; for I am sure of the ground I stand on, and 
am not afraid of failing. “In the other pursuits I 
should be dreading failure constaitly, and I know 
that failure would be inevitable. Comparative 
success would bé that with ‘me. Whatever T do, 


I want to do as well as any one can doit.’ I 


had rather ‘do a good “job at tnaking workmen’s 
blouses than botch up a silk dress. If—” 

“Such talk sounds fine,” MYs. Nugent’ said, 
with sarcastic irony. 

“It is sensible, and’ true, at any rate,” responded 
Ruth. “I am sorry the plan does not meet with 
your approval.’ ° Séitiething ‘must’ ‘be done.’ “I 
have thought what TI ‘could do, and''I have come 
td the Conclusion that T ‘cah ‘do this best of any- 
thing. It is not exactly what I would /ike to do; 
hut what I would /ise to do is one, thing, and 
what I“cdna do is quite another.’ T have always 
had a knack of fashioning dresses and bonnets 
that people of taste told me were often more’ sat- 
isfactoty than those they’ bought at the fashiona- 
ble shops. I have found three girls who are 
skitifal with the’ needle, and they will go into the 
enterprise with me. A friend will help us start. 
We have rented a room in a ‘pleasant ‘street, and 
next Monday morning work will begin.” 

Mrs. Nugent’ knew that rope was un- 
availing. 

“The school was‘bad enough,” she’ said. '“ But 
this is worse. In fact, I had’ never thought it 
possible that ‘you could stoop so low as to’ beeothe 
a seamstress.” 

Thai roused Ruth. 

“ T earned ‘my living in the ‘school. ‘T intetid 
to earn it in the shop—yes, in the s4o/,” empha- 
sizing the plebeian word for the benefit'of her step- 
mother’s aristocratic ears. “ As for stooping, you 
miay consider that I do that, but /do not. I do 


not consider that any fan who works honestly for 
the bread he’ eats and the clothes ‘he’ wears,’ 


What is true of men‘ is true of women. 


stoops. 
houséwork, 


I would rather wy my way by doi 
than be idle ‘and Gepesiient oni 
others.” 

“Is thata fling ‘at me?” asked Mrs. ‘Nugent, 
angrily. “If it'is, I Tesent it.’ My husband left 
me this house, and property enough’ to support me. 


e ‘labor’ ' of’ 





Iam not aware that I have béen dependent’ 
your exertions.” 4 

«“ My father left this house and a ‘little ‘prop 
Sor his wife and child,” responded Ruth. © 
see that you forget the relationship existing? 
tween ‘your husband’ and myself. I beg tg 
mind you of it. True; you have never been a 
ually dependent on my exertions,'for you'% 
have existed on a small iticome. But you i ta 
well enough aware that we ‘would have" gg 
without a great many comforts, if I had rot é 
money to procure them. in ‘the little school 
you Say was *bad’ enough.” ‘You ‘may be d 
with a scanty living, and an outward show of ye 
fortable cireumstances, T am not.’ T hate sh 
I will not pinch ‘and scrimp as we have’¢ 
that I may buy a feather or a flower. 
too proud to think favorably of my plan, or 
work I propose to do. ‘I am too proud to & 
to longer help keep up’ the’ deception we have 
practiced. I am not ashamed of what T havéde 
termined to do. I am willing everybody ‘shalt 
know that John Nugent's en ins 5 
dréss-thaker.” 

“1 aim perfectly willing that you should pets 
fool of yourself, if you insist on doing "sje 
sponded Mrs. Nugent, haughtily. “It will 
the first time. We ought to expect no more thay 
this of ‘a girl who was silly enough ‘to throw a way 
a fortune’ because she lacked spirit to resent t : 
jilted by°a male flirt.” 9 ar 

Ruth looked at her keenly. It was" ‘ena 
that'she knew something of what had takei place 
at Winsted. But she made no reply. It warbe 
neath her dignity to notice the insult. i 


CHAPTER XL 

Work in the “ shop ” began. 

At first there was not much to do, and what, 
there was, was not such ‘as a ‘fashionable dreg. 
maker would have felt elated over. (aa 

“But one must be content with small” 
nings,” Rath told «the girls.” “We must’ 
We can’t expect very much at first.” eT Oe 

The “shop” was located on a pleasatt’ “corer 
of a pleasant street. The locality was hardija 
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‘fashionable one, but there were well-tode ple 


in-its vicinity, and Ruth, who did not expe 
services would be in demand by fashionable fol 
felt confident that wort could be secured fim 
them. ’ i: eel 

The “girls” helpeddt to fit up the chop. (Rad 
one brought something from home. It was. tobe 
a co-operative establishment, so faras the: 


|and profits were concerned, with Ruth 


ger; ‘and they co-operated” in arranging it)" 
plain, neat carpet covered the. floor.’ 
brightened the walls, and plants bloomed: 
windows. A bird supplied a vast 

music. Each gir) had a sewing-machine, 
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> «ble for her work handy at her elbow. ‘The room 
| was home-like and attractive. i 


, #7 feel more at home here ‘than I do anywhere 


ge? one of the girls said. «FT suppose’ it's be- 
~ cause I am interested here, as a proprietor,” with a 


eieetfal laugh’ that set the bird to singing. 

Ruth furnished designs for the dresses they 
made. She argued'that that was ii the ‘best'style 
which suited best the woman who was to wear it. 
Every woman had an individuality of her own. 
‘Therefore, every woman should have’ an individu- 
ality in her dress or her’bontiét. “It should ‘be as 
different from her ‘neighbor's as she ‘was different 
from that neighbor. Ruth had an 'eyé’ that was 
quick to detect the salient points in a customer’s 
appearance, and it was easy for her to fit the dress’ 
to the wearer, and have ‘it ‘in harmony with her 
characteristics. She hada correct eye, too, and 
she never made the mistake of giving a woman 
with a dark skin the bonnet that good taste de- 
clared suitable only for the woman with a fair 
skin. ; 

Mrs. Nugent refrained from asking any ques- 
tioris about the progress of the work. She ignored 
it utterly. 7 

#f'shall get away from these unpleasant asso- 
ciations as soon as possible,” she said to Ruth, one 
day: What she meant Ruth did not know, and 
shé did not take the trouble to ask.° 

Not long after that, Mrs. Nugent told her that 
she had decided to go away. Her brother had 
offered her a home iit his family. It would be 
more congenial to her taste. If they could only 


arrange about the property— te 
“Tam willing to accept ‘a third ‘of whatever it 


* will bring, if it can be disposed of,” Ruth said. 


“Or I will take this house for my share, and you 


may have 'the rest. I’ would prefer to arrange it 


in that way. It would séem like being turned. 
into the street to leave the old homé.”""” ”” 

To this proposal Mrs. Nugent agreed, and one 
pleasant day she took her departure, and the place 


that had known her so long knew her no more. 


forever. 

One of the “girls” was without ‘a home, ‘and 
Ruth took her in, and made a home for her. She 
was glad'to do it. She never could have endured 


the loneliness which followed Mrs. Nugent's de. 


parture. ‘Though they had never beén compan- 
ions for each other, in the best meaning of the 
word, ‘her step-mothér’s presence had kept her 
from feeling utterly isolated from her kind, 
Work accumulated slowly, but steadily. 
“The ‘business ig having a healthy growth,” 
she told the girls. | 


"She took pride in her work. Tt was ‘not ro- 
mantic; it was not “ lofty;” but she was inter-. 


ested in it, and She was not ashdmed of it, and 


shié Was ambitious to make a success of it. She. 


was earning her own living honorably, and she 
was helping these girls to do the same. She was 





educating’ them up to the fact that it is better to eat 
the bread’ of oné’s 6wn' earning’ than ‘it is to 
reckon on the labor of another for it, nq matter 
how willingly it isgiven. ‘That bread is always 
sweetest which we feel we have done something 
for.’ ’ 

A’ streak of luck” came to them, Ruth was 
onthe ‘street oné day. She heard her name 
called from a carriage she was passing, and turned 
to theet the otitstrétcHed ‘hand of an old friend, 

“ Where have you been keeping yourself since 
I came back?” Mrs, Estecourt asked.\ “TI called 
at‘your house twicé, but you were not at home, 
You ‘seeiti to have dropped out of society in some 
ne - be : 

#T haven’t time to go as I used to,” answered 


‘Ruth, frankly, “for I have turned’ dress-maker 


and millinet.” ’ She said it with a smile that told 
she expected Mrs. Estecourt’s disapproval, 

“ Are you in earnest ?” asked her friend, 

Ruth ‘bowed. 

“T’ am very sorry that Circumstances made it 
necessary for you to do this, as I suppose must be 
the’ case,” said Mrs. Estécourt. “But since you 
are in the business I must give you my patronage 
for thie sake of old times, and to Show you that I 
réSpect the woman who ain’t afraid to work. I 
reniéfhber that'You' used to’ “imake over” my 
hats for me, so that they suited better than when 
they came from Madame Dubois’ hands. Are 
you going ‘to your establishment now? If you 
are, let me také you there. 1 want to see it.” 

So Ruth was taken to the “shop” that morn 
ing ih grand style, and the “girls” were sur 
prised to see her set down at the door by so stylish 
a turn-ont. 

“And a very nicely-dressed lady is coming in 
with hér,” dnfouniéed Rhoda Weir, “ I shouldn’t 


| wonder if shé liad found a new customer.” 


And a new customer Ruth had found. Mrs. 
Estecourt was delighted with, the) shop,” it was 
so cosy, so home-like. “I could run, in here. for a 
chat, such as we used to have in old times,” she 


said, “and forget all about, business, You can’t 


do that in most dress-makers’ establishments,” 
When she went away she took a bonnet, with 

her that was the product of Ruth’s skill and taste. 

“It shall pay you the best of any bonnet -you 


‘ever made,” said Mrs, Estecourt, laughing. « You 
see if it doesn’t. I shall be back again, with more 
‘work for you in a day or two,” 


She was good as her word. She brought a 
lady who wanted.a bonnet that suited her as_ well 


,as Mrs. Estecourt’s ‘suited that lady. 


Ruth took observations, and went. to work. 
From silk and ribbon, and lace, and. feathers, she 
produced what Mrs. Estecourt pronounced a 


'“ miracle.” 


“You're an artist,” she said, enthusiastically. 
«T foresee great things in, store for you, if you can 
keep on evolving these triumphs of millinery 
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from that = brain of yours, You never. had a 
bonnet that looked 4a/fso well before,, Mrs. 
Bonnerie.” 

Mrs. Bonnerie surveyed herself seoioonne in 
the glass, 

“TI think it zs becoming to me,” she said, ‘in, a 
tone of great satisfaction. .“ There, seems to, be 


something about it that makes it a part off me, 


» and not a bonnet that might belong to any other 
woman. , You area genius, Miss Nugent,, I. pre- 
dict success for you,” 

So had Mrs. Estecourt. 

And Ruth and her girls were successful beyond 
what they had dared to hope. “ Miss Nugent's” 
became popular. Everything that came from that 
establishment was made “on honor,” . There,was 
no shamming, no slighting of work. 

They had enough to do to keep them busy from 
morning to night, and their customers paid well, 
Every Saturday evening “dividends were de- 
clared,” and each member of the « company.” re- 
ceived her share of what had been earned during 
the week. 


One or two evenings in each week found them. 


at a lecture, or a concert. 

“We can afford it,” Ruth said. “We need 
amusement of some sort; we won't starve the 
mind while we are working to satisfy. the wants 
of the body,” 

You are not to infer that because she was kept 
so busy, Ruth found no time to. remember in, 
She never forgot. Always there was a sore Spot, 
in her heart. Often she got away by herself and 


had a self-examination, Apd always the result, 


was the same, She had a tender memory,—an 
affection still,—for the Robert Haviland she had 
believed her lover to be, But, that Robert, was 
dead, For the Robert Haviland who had de., 
ceived her, the living Robert, she had pity. 


CHAPTER XII. 
One day, in’ late winter, a telégram was brought 
to Ruth. 
It was from Winsted. 
“ I’m afraid’ Aunt Rachel's sick,” shé ‘said, AP 
prehensively, as ‘she unfolded the ‘paper. 
It was a brief message—only this : 


« Miss ‘Nugéiit died last night, Come at once.” 


“ SAMUEL CRAawFoRD,” 

Dead’! “Aluht Rachel dead! 

She went about like one in a dream as she 
made“het preparations to go to Winsted. bir 
any one been with Aunt Rachel, she reer 
when the end eame,—any near friend, ike Ar 
thur, Or herself? She thought not, or the tele-, 
gtam’ would’ have come from them instead of 
Lawyer Crawférd. 

« She must have died spddenly,” thought asad 
“If her ‘sidktiéss had ‘been of any length, she 
would have’ sent for me.” c 





Then, what.Aunt Rachel said to her at parting 
came into her mind : 

“If she was there, next summer, but perhaps 
If she.did, she would Bi. ha 


she might go away. 
come, back |.” 


Now, she understood what Aunt Rachel meant, cs 


She had been thinking of the last long journey, 
and on that joprney the weary. feet had started, 
She had gone,away, and she mever would come 
| back, 

Winsted. in, its winter. robes, was a di 
Winsted from the one, she had, known, Every. 


thing was white and chill. It, made her think,of 


the chamber, of death to which her journey Jed, 
her. It seemed in keeping withthe time and a 
event that, galled her there, . 

Jonas was waiting for her at the station. 

“lm sorsy you couldn’t have been here 
she died,” he said, as they started for the. old. 
‘homestead. “There was no one but Huldy and, 
me with her at the last,” 

Poor Aunt Rachel! She had died, as the had, 
lived, alone. ne 


“Have you sent for, Arthur Ford ?” Rath, 


asked Of Jonas. 

“ The lawyer, he telegraphed to the place where 
he was the last time he wrote to Miss h 
and they sent back word he wasn’t there, and, 
they ‘didn’t know where he was, So ‘aia 
likely he’ll be, here to the funeral.” 


How still, and, strange everything seemed. as, * 


Ruth opened the gate, and went up. the 


The dead stalks of the. pinks, showed eo 


there through the drifted snow, like ghosts 


what had been, up-reaching from the grave the : 
hands of, passing time had dug. The lilacs 


seemed dead; Silence was everywhere. Even, 
‘the snowbirds that flitted about the dry, brown, 
weeds, whose tops reached above the snow in the, 
fence-corner, were noiseless in their search bs 
food. 

Huidy met her at the door, with her apron ‘at. 
her eyes. In the long years she had lived with, 
Rachel Nugent, she had learned to love the, 
lonely woman. It would be lonelier, than cad 
now, 


«I didn’t think it would be like this when ‘you, 


came ag’in,” she said, as she drew Ruth into the, 


sitting-room, where a fire blazed on the 

What an empty look the room had! It seemed 
Ruth that she would have known Aunt 

was d nf se a np 
| crossed the threshold. 


“ She spoke, of you just before she breathed hers as 


last,” ‘Hfuldy said. “She'd been feelin’ ums 
| for a day | or two, and that afternoon Jonas, an me 
we prevailed on her to hev the doctor, So Jonas, 


‘| he went for him, and le come, an’ give her, py 


powders, to ‘make her rest. en he wer 
iI follered him to the door, an’ asked, him if, 


was anything serious ailed Miss Nugent, an’ 


sie 
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Pas td ime then—an” we'd kind 6” had an ‘ideé of it 
fer quite a spell—that she had hedrt- disease, an’ 


she might drop ‘off anytime. She’d kndw’d ‘it, 
put she hadh't Said“ Hothin’ to us about it.’ Wall, 
[ set with her till after nine o’clock, an’ we talked 
gbout Séhdin’ for you in the mdrilin’, if she wasn’t 
fetter. ‘She'd’ te a great’ déal o’ comp’ny forme, 
if she was here,’ she said,’ * I'guess she did really 
jove ‘the poor ld ‘worian,” or Somethin’ to! that 
eect. I was goin’'to set up ‘all night, an’’see to 
ivin’ her her medicin’, but she wouldn’t -héar to 
it, “Lay down,’ Sez She, I’llcall; if: I want any- 
thing.” So I laid down on the lounge in her 
room, an’ I kind 6’ féll asleep. I Hadn't been 
asleep more’n half'an hoar, when I was ‘woke up 
by her breathin’. T ran to the’ bed, an’ found ‘her 
almost gone. I run into the ‘hall, an’ called Jonas, 
an’ when I got back to the ‘bed she was dead. 
Poor Miss Nugent! "and Huldy wiped hér eyes 
on her apron again, as she finished ‘telling ‘ot 
Aunt Rachel’s death. “ Woitld ' ‘you’ dike to see 
her now?” 

“Yes,” answered Ruth, and Htldy led the ‘way 
to the room Rachel Nugent had Occupied 'so many 
weary, lonely years.” How much that'room could 
have told! What secrets it held!’ But'the secret 
it held now was’ the Strangést one of ' ahs 
weird, awful secret of death. 

Huldy opened the door ‘softly, and Ruth went 

The room was full’ of gléoth.' She went’ to 


in. 
the window and drew back the c “ih 
a flood of cold gray light. Tt atl 
ked toward the bed.” Ah filly 
gestive shape beneath the white drapery ! Who 
has ever seen it will ever forget it? 

She went up to Aunt Rachél’s sidé dnd’ folded 
back the cloth that hid the dead fa¢e.’* The‘thin, 
wasted features wore a look of peace. There was 
almost a smile on the cold lips. 

“ She will never be lonely again,” Rath thought, 
as she stood there in the solemn silence of the 
chamber of death, “Never lonely any’ mote. 
It may be that the ‘love denied her here will be 
given there. Who knows?” 

Ah, who? 

A rift in the Clouds let ‘through a ray of ‘sun 
light. It, came in through the window from 
which she had drawn away the ‘curtains, and fell 
upon the dead face, making it almost fair. 

Ruth waited till the cloud had closéd, and’ ‘the 
sunlight had faded from the room. ‘Then she 
bent down and kissed the cold cheek, said softly, 

“Good-bye, dear Aunt Rachel,” covered up the 
face again, and went softly away. 

Huldy was waiting for her in the ‘hall, ~ 

“She looks awful natural, don’t you think’ so?” 
she asked, as they wenit back to the tfing-room, 

“ Very much $0,” answered Ruth, “Only happiér 
than she used to. It seems to me that. that 
hungry, lonely lodk has left Hér face.” 

“Jest what I’ told Jonas,” said’ Huldy. «1 





s*pose she’s lived alone ‘all these years becaase ‘she 
loved one man too‘well to ever care for another. 
Z dbuldn’t do it; “but ef she could, she ought'to be 
recompensed for it, an’ I’ ‘b’leeve ‘the Lord’ll see 
it’s done, in some way.” 

Two days! later the grave closed over’ Rachel 
Nugetit, and "Ruth went back to the lonely house 
bo that her aunt was glad to go away on thie 
long journey. 

“It was her wish that her will should be read 
directly after her burial,” “Lawyer Crawford said. 
“Did she ever tell you how she intended to 
dispose. of her property ?” 

“We never talked about.it at all,” answered 
Ruth. She had. cared for Aunt Rachel, not her 
money. ‘ 

“ She left it in a—well, a rather curious shape,” 
said Mr. Crawford. “You will doubtless be 
surprised. But you will, find,out.in time that she 
meant to do you justice. I am not_at liberty to 
say more, perhaps I ought not to have said so 
much, out of regard to her wishes. You know 
She was always a peculiar woman. What she did 
was generally done in a way very different from 
other people’s.” 

“ Whatever Aunt Rachel saw fit to do, I shall 
find no faiilt with,” answered Ruth. |“ Her prop- 

Me her own, to do with as she thought best.” 
t. Crawford opened the’ will'and read it over 
to Ruth, and Jonas, and Huldah,’ 

otirg Arthur Ford she left the sum of thirty thous- 
and dollars. To Ruth Nugent, her old Bible, 
with ‘the request that the wishes written on the 
paper in which she had wrapped i it be complied 
with, ‘Al other. property be ' to her—with 
the exception of a farm, in an adjoining town, and 
three thousand ‘dollars, which she left to Jonas and 

Huldah Strong in consideration of long years of 

ithful service and. triendship—was | to go to build 
a aba for poor children in Winsted. Such, in 

d substance, as Rachel Nugent’s will. 
o think" pin Huldah, “ she has left more’n 
we ever expected. to be worth" ‘in all our lives to 
onas an’ me; an’ nothin’ " but her Bible to you! 
ére must be, somethin’ wrong about it. She 
néver meant to cut you off in that way. 

“T had no claim upon her,” answered Ruth; 
“I have no need of more than I can earn. She 
probably did what seemed best to her, and I am 
satisfied.” 

Ruth spoke truly. She had thought it altogether 
likely that she would’be remembered in a different 
way in Aunt Rachel’s will. But she bad never 
counted on a cént from her. She had no desire 
for wealth. “Therefore, the knowledge that the 
property ‘Rachel Nugent Jeft was fo go to others, 
was, no disappointment to her, in the’ ordinary 
meaning of the word. ‘Tt’ surprised her ‘a little, 
but brought no, feeling of injustice, or of being de- 
prived of something to which she had a right, and 
which she had been justified: in reckoning on. 
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By and by she went, into Aunt Rachei’s room, 
On the table in the corner lay a package bearing 
her name. Beneath the name were written in a 
trembling hand, these words ; 


“I give to you, my dear. neice, the Bible which 
for many years has been the staff I. have, Jeaned 
upon—the friend I haye never turned to in vain. 
You will find in its pages help for the time of need, 
and this I bequeath to you knowing you will apprer 
ciate it fully. If you should marry within ‘three 
years—and something tells me you will—on the day 
of your marriage, and not fill then, open this Book 
and read the verse T have marked, arid let it be the 
ruling spirit of your life. If you should #of marry 


before that ‘time, open’ it; and’ may you find in its 
pages the strength and comfort I have found therein. 
“AUNT RACHEL.” 


— 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Robert Haviland was sitting in the reading- 
room of a Chicago hofel one day, about a year 
from the time he wrote his good- -bye message to 
Ruth Nugent. 

Some one came ittto the room. He did not look 
up from his paper, howeyer, until a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, with a hearty, “ How are you, 
old fellow ?” Reet 

“What! You here, Ford?” he cried, reaching 
out his hand to meet the strong and condieh’ grasp 
of the other.. “I thought you were out on the 
plains, or in California, We haven't heard from 
you in three mouth. Ttis good for one ’s eyes to 
look at you again.” — 

«I'm glad to know it,” answered. ka Ford, 
as he drew a seat near Haviland’s, and sat down 
to talk. ““How’s the world used. you, old fellow, 
since I went away ?” 

“ Very well, indeed,” answered Haviland, “If 
it continues to use me as well, 1 shall have no 
reason to complain.” 

“I’m. glad. of, it,” ‘said. ‘Arthar, i in ‘his Aaearty 
er, “You desdtve it.” 

And you?” answered Robert, with ‘his ‘hand 
on the other’s arm, « Have you enjoyed your 
Western life ? we left its mark on, your ace, I 
see, You are “trogsed and bearded,’ in the ‘fall 
meaning of the term,” 

“Yes, I have enjoyed it after a fashion,” an 
swered Arthur. “I have come back. feeling 
better than when [ went away.. I felt «down at 
the heel,’ as the saying goes, for some time before 
I left here,” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Haviland. “f) lieve I 
told you that such a trip was the. best medicine 
you could take. I am glad it has done.you good, 
Are you going to settle down to work now?” 

“I am going East after my fortune first,” an- 
swered Arthur. 

“Your fortune?” said Haviland, questioningly. 
“ You mean a wife by that, I suppose ?” 





* No, I don’t, but I wish I did,” answere 7 
Arthur, with a sigh, “Haven't you heard abou 
the money that was left me last winter ?” 

“No, I have heard nothing,” answered Hay; 
land, 

“ A cousin of my father died, and left me th 
thousand dollars,” explained Arthur. . « 
what I meant by my fortune.” a 

“I congratulate you,” said Haviland, extend 4 
his hand, which the other almost crushed in his 
hearty grasp. a id 

“ Thank, you,” Arthur said, and sighed — 7 
“Do you know, old fellow, there’s a girl at 
East I'd give all the fortunes in the world for. = 2 
I were going after her, I should feel that I was ~ 
going after a fortune that would make me be 
richest man on earth.” 

“Perhaps you may succeed in bringing he 
back with you,” said, Haviland, “You can’t 
till you try.‘ Faint heart,’ etc.” 

“I have tried,” said, Arthur—* tried and faile 
That was what ailed me when everybody th 
I was sick, EF -was trying to get over my disap. 
pointment, and as Jong, as.I staid here and 
aboyt in idleness, I got worse. I never told ; 
one else about it, my boy, and as_I’ve told you 
so much, I'll let you see her picture; I icy 
show it to every one.’ 

»lle.took a letter from his pocket, and from th 
envelope he drew a photograph and handed if} 
Re 5, 
Nugent 1” 

B astonishment at Havi 
he gave 9 the exclamation. The hi 
that held ibe picture shook like a leaf in they 
His face was pale to. the lips. 

“You know her?” cried Arthur, “In 
thought of it before, but I knew you came f 
the same place.” 

“ Know, her ?”—Haviland’s tone was full of i» af 
tense bitterness—“I thought 1 knew her 4 
and found out my mistake after it was too “i 
—to save myself a sore heart.” 

“I don’t understand it at all,” said 
“Can’t you explain? You seem to doubt ie 
Ifever there was a true woman, Ruth hae 
one. I'd stake my life on that,” 

“So would I, .once,” answered Havi 
“ And the woman you would marry is Rath 
gent, Why !” suddenly, and with an excited fi 
in his eyes, “ you must be the man for whom 
jilted me. His name was Ford, I remembe 
her stepmother read it to me in a letter fr 
Ruth Nugent's aunt.” nda 

“See here,” Arthur ‘said, laying his ag ; 
the other’s shoulder ; “cool down enough to 
me what mean. I asked Ruth to ma 
She refused. That is my story, Now 
yours,” 

«I Joved Ruth Nugent as I shall never love a 
other woman,” answered Robert Haviland, 1 
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s face fis face told that the confession was a painful one. 
«I, believed that she loved me, _, I ;had_ not 
her, to. be my wife in formal fashion, but I | 
that between us there was a promise as sacred 
“4s if spoken in words, She went, to yisit an aunt. 
Before she had been away two weeks, she wrote 
to her stepmother that this aunt had planned to 
have her marry a.man,who who was. visiting 
there; and, in case she married him, this aunt's 
money was to be, left to them, She felt, that. I 
atacit claim upon her, and so strong was her 
sense of honor that she. could not asnept any offer 
ei might be made by the lover of her aunt's 
choice, unless, I. felt, willing to give her up,., This 
she could not ask me to do, and, her, stepmother 
was delegated to act as, her agent. The matter 
was placed. before my consideration, I did not 
have to consider it long. I had been deceived in 
her, and, | had no.claim that I cared to enforce 
on the woman in whom I had been deceived. I 
wrote her a line or two—all that was necessary to 
convince her that I released her fully from what 
had been, before God, on my part, an unspoken 
engagement of marriage, and I have not heard a 
word from her since then until to-day. 1 sup- 
posed she married the man her aunt selected. for 
her, J, cannot understand why she refused you.” 
“ There must have been a mistake somewhere,” 
. ™ “Ruth Nugent never was guilty of 
with any man’s heart, Ruth Nugent never 
have, married through any mere-nary mo- 
“You wrong her, Haviland.” 
wish I could feel sure of that,” the other 
. “| From the; bottom of my heart I wish that, 
; for it gave me the cruelest hurt I ever 
think the woman I had thought as true.as 
was uther than what | believed her to 
3, strange that she rejected your. offer, 
ned release from my claims for, the pur- 
I know that. Her step- 


de. ¥y 
pose of marrying you. 
mother told me that she asked her to do what.she 


I am at a. loss to under- 
: was not gayried out, 

her to. marry you.” 

wrong somewhere,” 

said Arthur. “I domot believe she ever had the 
faintest idea of mareyimg, me. _ She told me she 
had no /ove, apap ae without that to give 
she would ig : was something 
she would rca urged her to. 
But I saw that ‘she w hot tell, unless I 
insisted, and I did not ask her to give any reasons 
for doing as she did; for knowing what her 
reasons were wouldn't help we any. If she had 
told. me that, it might have threwn some light 
upon the matter, for us now.,, One.thing I know, 
Robert, Haviland; when. .you,, think. of . Ruth 
Nugent as a woman capable of doing deliberate 
i whys misjudge her. 1 would stake my life 
on »” 

“1 hope I do,” Robert Haviland said, earnestly. 


did with that iptention. 

stand why the. 

since you say you 
“There. was 





“« There is a sore spot in my heart yet. Some of 
the first, smart has ceased, but the wound is not 
healed, and never will be, for I loved her—I love 
her still—and the worst pain of all is to think, not 
that I have been deceived; but that I. was. de- 
ceived in her.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

One day.when Ruth came; to the “shop” 
Rhoda Wier met her in the hall, 

“ There’s a gentleman;-inside that’s been. in- 
quiring for you,” she said, 

“Tt must be Arthur,” cried,,Ruth, and full of 
pleasurable excitement, she opened the door and 
looked in. 

Yes, it was Arthur. She ran to him with out- 
stretched hands. The sight of his face was like a 
breath of Winsted air. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” os cried, 
don’t know 4ow glad, Arthur!” 

“IT am glad of that, Ruth,” he said, smiles get- 
ting the better of his grayity. “I’m glad to.see 
how well you are looking, too.. Work seems to 
agree with you, This, is.your workshop, they tell 
me,” 

“ Yes, this is my workshop,” answered Ruth, 
“or rather—excuse me, girls—gur workshop. 
You see before you the ‘Company.’ Let me in- 
troduce you to the firm of Nugent & Co.” 

“I shall be happy to haye you,” answered Ar- 
thur; and accordingly he was presenter to the in- 
dividual members of the thrifty “Company,” 

“I. move that “the, head” be allowed a poli- 
day,” said Rhoda Wier,“ AJl in. favor of, that 
move—ahem! I beg pardon—that motion, will 
respond with the usual sign.” 

All voted “aye,” Arthur taking the liberty of 
doing so, too. 

“ Carried,” announced ,.Miss , Wier, | “ Miss 
Nugent, you are, at liberty to get just as much 
pleasure out of the day and, your visitor as you 
possibly can. Benedicite!” 

“ Thank you, girls,” Ruth said, gratefully. 

It was not so much the holiday that she cared 
for, She knew she could have that without con- 
sulting the others. But, the thoughtful kindness 
which prompted the suggestion of it touched her. 

“This seems to be a kind of sisterly firm,” 
Arthur said, as they went.out, “ Does love settle 
all disputes ?” 

“ We never have any disputes,” said Ruth. 

“Then your firm, must, be unlike any I have 
ever known, made up of the stronger sex,” laughed 
Arthur, “How do you avoid them?” 

“ We pull together,” answered Ruth. 

« There is, a subtile meaning in that definition, 
quite as deep to me as some of the Concord philos- 
ophy,” said. Arthur, as he tucked: her arm_ in his, 
and they strolled down the avenue of trees in the 


“You 
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little square Opposite the “ shop.” "'« You shall 'ex. 
plain it’ ‘to the ‘at ‘Your liesure, and’ then’ “I shall 
know what to do to itiaké my sex hatmottize when 
it is ‘in company.’” 

“The ‘secret Shall ‘be’ made plain” to’ you,” 
laughed Ruth. 

“ Ruth,” cried Arthur abruptly—the burden of 
his mission was heavy upon him, and he could 
not feel easy until he wasrelieved of it— I want 
to know why you broke off your intimacy with 
Robert Haviland &§ you' did. “Doii’t think’T ask 
this out of any idle curiosity. 
tive than that in doit? it!” 

The face Ruth turned’ to’ him’ had suddenly 
grown grave ‘With pain. “He ‘had ‘probed ‘the 
wound in ‘her heart with his question, and ‘it bled 
afresh. 

“TI did not ‘bréak off the intimacy that’ had’ ex- 
isted between us,” she atiswered. “He did that 
himself. Why, I don’t know, whless—anless ‘he 
had grown ' tired of it, aid the amusétnent it 
afforded him.” 

Afthur looked at her'in bewilderment, 

« Do you ‘tell ‘me that it was ‘hot broken off ‘at 
your request ?” hedsked. 

“Ves, I tell’ you that,’” ariswered Ruth. 
first intimation that I had of its ending came to 
me in a good-bye message from Robert Haviland.” 

« Andyou liad not asked your'step-mother to 
go to him, and ‘ask’ telease from the tacit Clainis 
he had upon you!” © 

«I jevet asked ily’ stép‘mothe?, or any ‘one 
else, to go to—to’ Robert ‘Haviland on any’ mission 
for me,” Ruth answered.” “Why Arthur,” with 

a sudden veheniénce that told how deeply she felt 
what she uttered, ‘would “T ‘be likely to’ do ‘that 
when T loved hit better than any one elsé in all 
the world?” 

Then a conséidustiess’ of the ‘confession she ‘had 
made came fo her, and her cheeks’ became’ hot 
with shame. “ Afid Yetshe' lifted her head’ with 
a sudden gesturé’of pritle’ as ‘the’ thotight came 
what hail'she’ déné to be ashamed of ? 

“J don’t understand “it ‘at all,” Arthar ‘said, 


« The 


using the saitie words hé had tsed when he and | 


Robert weré talking about the matter. ““]never 


knew, until'a week ago, that Robert Haviland and | 


you had known’ each other. ' We ‘have’ been fast 
friends—He’ ahd °I—for's ‘year. When 1 canie 
back from My summéefing out West, I Showed him 
the pitttiré T’had just réceived! ‘from “you. “Then 
I learned that he had known you, and loved you. 
And he thinks that you asked to be freed ftom the 
claims he had upon°you. ‘He tcld me ‘that your 
step-mothér sent for him, and he weht to see her, 
and she told him that ‘Aunt’ Rachel’ had plannéd 
that you ant’ I ‘should marry, that’ you were 
favorable to the'plati, ‘but you felt bound in honor 
to him, ufléss he’ saw fit ‘to’ release’ You, and’that, 
since no spoken promise existed between you, you 
could not ask such ‘felease; ‘but delegated her‘'to 


I hive'a better mo- 





ask for'you. Believing''that you were not ie” 
woman he had thoaglit you to be, he wrote’; 

few lines that gave you to undétstand’ that het 
linquished all claims. “ That is RObéH Havilddgy 
story. How do you explain‘it ?”’ 

Ruth was silént for some time: then— 

“T can only explain it in’ one’ way,” shea 
“My step-mother must have found out—howf 
not know—what Aunt’ Rachel’s platis were.’ "S 
never liked Robert. She told nie I was fodlig 4 
care for a one-atmed nian without money, what _ 
might do ‘better. In marrying’ ‘as ‘Aunt Ratha _ 
wished me to, I could “do ‘better’ in’ her way 
thinking. She must have’ done’ what' youg@y 9 
Robert told you she did, expecting, ‘or atte B 
hoping, that when the intimacy between him a4 _ 
myself was broken off, I Would’ ‘marry’ you, a 
thus Secure Aunt Rachel’s Wealth. ‘Tnevér"§ge ¥ 
pected! that she had anything’ to do with it’ ne 
but tiow T understand what’ shé meant’ by cena 
remarks which ‘puzzled me at’ the time theyW 
thade, and I believe that through her agency’ 
wrought the trouble which came to us. “Ith 
seemed possible, though, that a woman wou 
capable of doing ‘such’ work.” , 

“T think you fave guessed the’ trath,”” 
Arthur. “Poor Ruth, poor Robert!’ Bat 
the rain, sunshine. “Tt Will all ‘comé ‘tight ‘at 
and fate has made meé thé instrament of & 
its purpose. © I’ni ‘glad of that f® —y a 
Arthur’s face’ told ‘how' (ttt “and” 
friendship was. 

“After the rain, ° stinshite tec hear 
more fhan that. She repeated the’ words 
as if there was a prophecy, a promise in't 
happiness to come. 

They went back up’ the’ avenue of elt 
saying little. Ruth was too busy, too bi 
with her many thoughts to care to talk’ mach 
then. ~ Nee 

At last— . ae 

“You don’t know how’ ae it was to 
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am as glad “to” know ” 

thinking that, as I ‘am 

again. ” ‘ 
Her eyes were 

the man she lovest ’ 


WUCHAPTER 'X¥.” | 
Ruth” was” fill’ pti myo that “Octt 
‘evening. ‘She’ sat doWH"by’ tH&fire, ‘dnd’ wat 
‘the m8 flame’ thit Aickéréd on ‘the hearth : 
moment or two, then got up suddenly and # 
the window, and ‘stood there Jodking out i 
almost deserted street. The leaves wer 


swiftly on the little grass-plot, from the él 
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; s “#1 don’t know,” answered Ruth, 
"feel like sitting still, That’s all I can tell you 
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They pattered. against the pane like 
drops. 
h «th turned and went back to the fire 
re Rhoda Wier sat, with a book open upon 
knee ; but she was reading from the coals, 
«How uneasy you are to-night, Ruth,” her 
’ ion said. ‘ What’s the matter with you?” 
“I don’t 


it. ” 

«When is your cousin coming back?” asked 
Rhoda, as Ruth paced up and down the floor. 
_#My cousin?—oh, Arthur Ford, you mean. 
He isn’t my cousin, Rhoda. His father was a 


cousin of my father, so the relationship between 


ws is very vague,” explained Ruth. “I. don't 
know when he will come, There can’t be: much 

for him to do at Winsted, beyond taking possession 
4 the property Aunt moshel left him ; so he may 
be expected any time, no 

_ “He told me he should insist on dividing what 

she left him with you,” Rhoda said, 
_ * And I shall insist on his doing no such thing,” 
said Ruth. “I don’t need the money—I don’t 
want it. But he is unselfish enough to give me 
allof it if he thought 1 would take it, He’s a 
noble fellow, Rhoda.” 

«* Yes, I think he is/’: answered Rhoda, and 
then the firelight seemed all at once to have 
given a brighter color to her face. 

. Ruth went to the piano, and began playing 


softly.. All at once the fingers that wandered 
among the keys struck the familiar notes of the 
last song she and Robert had sung together— 


Robin Adair. She played it so feelingly that it 
brought tears to Rhoda’seyes. . 

There were steps in the hall. 

_ Some one was coming unannounced. Ruth 
half turned from the piano, a swift excitement 
taking possession of her. Her eyes were on the 
door when it opened, and Arthur's face looked in. 

She rose, and went toward him with an out- 
stretched hand and a word of welcome. 

“Robert first,” Arthur said, softly, and then 
another hand reached out to Ruth’s and caught it 
in a grasp that sent thrill after thrill to her swift- 
beating heart, and kindled an electric fire in the 
eyes.she lifted to—Robert’s face. 

« Ruth |—am I to call you my Ruth, after all 2”’ 
he said, and there was a tender. accent in his 
voice that brought sudden tears to her eyes. His 
face was full of eager hope. 

“Yes, if you want to,” she answered, and then 
his arm was held out for her to creep into its pro- 
tection, and Ruth was crying softly on his breast. 

And the eyes of Arthur and Rhoda were not 
dry; ‘as they turned to the fire and talked together 
in low voices. 

Arthur was going back next week. Ruth and 
Robert must be ‘married before he went away. 
He insisted on that, and they did not oppose him. 
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* It must be the quietest wedding any one ever 
heard of,” Ruth’said, “Just the girls and us.” 

That excludes me—and the minister,” Arthur 
said, laughingly. 

“The minister must be here, as a, matter of 
course,” answered Ruth; “ and I said ‘us,’ didn’t 
I, That includes you. _Always remember that, 
Arthur; we consider you one of us.” 

It was a quiet wedding. Arthur, insisted on 
furnishing flowers for the parlor, and “ the girls” 
insisted. on taking. charge of everything else, so 
that really all Ruth had to do was to stand up at 
the appointed time and be married. 

The ceremony was over, Ruth Nugent was 
Ruth Nugent no longer. 

«“ There is something. you must not forget,” Ar- 
thur said. « Lawyer Crawford told me to remind 
you of it—Aunt Rachel’s legacy. You know what 
her request was about it.” 

Ruth left the room, and came back presently 
with the package she had brought from Winsted. 

“Let me cut the cord for you,” Arthur said, 
with pleasurable eagerness, and a look of antici- 
pation on his face. 

« Wait a moment,” Ruth said, and then, in low 
and reverent tones she read Aunt Rachel’s last 
message, while tears of loving remembrance fell 
upon it. 

Then Arthur cut the cord, and Ruth removed 
the wrappings from the old Bible. As she lifted 
it from the inner paper, it fell open, and between 
the pages lay a package bearing her name. 

“Open it, Ruth,” cried Arthur, eagerly. 
can hardly wait to know what is in it.” 

She untied the string that bound the package. 
Within were several bits of paper, the value of 
which she did not recognize. But Arthur did. 

“Tt’s just as Lawyer Crawford hinted to me,” 
he cried. “These pieces of paper are bonds to 
the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars; and 
this”’—holding a legal-looking document—*‘is a 
deed of the old homestead. “You're quite a 
wealthy little woman, Mrs. Ruth Haviland. Al- 
low me to congratulate you.” 

Ruth was in a maze of bewilderment. Was 
she dreaming? Twenty-five thousand dollars! 
and the old home at Winsted! ‘It was like the 
outcome of a fairy-tale. 

“You haven’t read the verse she referred to,” 
Robert said, and Ruth, putting one hand in his, 
turned to the open Bible and read the words 
about which Aunt Rachel had drawn the pencil 
with which her last message had been written: 

“ Love one another.” 

“Amen!” Robert said, reverently, and bent 
and kissed his wife's cheek. 

The “shop” went on. Ruth ceased to be an 
active member of the “firm,” but it continued to 
be know as “ Miss Nugent's,” and Ruth occupied 
an “honorary” position in it still. She has es- 
tablished a school for poor girls, where they are 
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taught to-read and write, to sew and cook, and fit 
themselves for positions which may open to them 
when they go out to win a way in the world. She 
finds plenty of work to do, and does it because 
she loves to. 

And Arthur? Well, he is happy with Rhoda 
Wier for a wife, and Rhoda secretly thinks she 
has won more of a prize in Aer husband than 
Ruth has in 4ers. Ruth doesn't, and so both are 
satisfied. 

“We -can do a great deal of good with the 
money Aunt Rachei left us,” Ruth says often to 
Robert, “ but ‘the dearest fortune of all is the for- 
tune of love which God has given us.” 

And always when she says that, her husband 
kisses her and says softly: «Thank God’ for the 
gift, Ruth. How rich we are!” 

THE END. 


a, 


TAKEN BY STRATEGY. 


BY SUE CHESNUTWOOD. 

Miss Van Zandt was a disappointed woman. To 
make this statement without qualification would 
leave Miss Van Zandt open to the disagreeable 
suspicion of being disappointed in love, which, as 
all the world knows, is a common experience. to 
women of fine feelings and exacting natures as 
well as high degree of culture—in fact to women 
of such calibre as Miss Van Zandt, It is almost 
impossible for such women to escape disappoint- 
ment. They live an ideal life, and their standard 
is so high that few men, with their coarser endow- 
ments and'rough and tumble fight with life, ever 
attain to the required elevation. Then too the 
word disappointed, when applied to women in 
common parlance, means disappointed in love. 

Miss Van Zandt had never been in love. This 
was the more remarkable, since there was nothing 
passive or negative in her, nature. She was 
enthusiastic, impulsive and impressible, besides 
having a vivid imagination, all of which traits would 
have made her a good subject for the great 
delusion. She had never been able to retain a 
gentieman friend in the relation of a friend: they 
invariably became lovers and wanted to marry 
her. Yet Miss Van Zandt was not a flirt—she was 
too thoroughly in earnest to be that; but not the most 
dejected of her suitors, in his very sorest hour, 
ever accused her of that. 

She was not a handsome woman, but she was 
charming, which is far more rare. She, hada 
reasonable amount of means, enough to render her 
independent, a condition which in itself should 
promote happiness, but which does not; at least it 
did not in Miss Van Zandt’s case, since she had 
never known anything else, and it is impossible to 
form an estimate without the aid of comparison. 
She did not know why she was disappointed; she 
simply knew that such was the fact, and in an un- 


















reasonable way characteristic of her insisted'y 
it to herself, and was miserable about it for 
days. Ay 
She was summering at the time in a sm; 
tage on Lake. The cottage was one} 
many built in a grove. One afternoon she y 
sitting on its picturesque little porch, and heray 
who was dependent on her largess and in 
chaperoned her ladyship, sat in one of the 
dows engaged with a bit of fancy work. ‘p 
ently a gentleman came from under a distaftt tree 
where he had been lying with his hat drawn op 
his eyes, and took his seat on the porch also;: 
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an indifference that showed the act was a A him, “ 
Miss Van Zandt greeted him with a careless'y ‘Iedid 
that was all the attention she gave him; ‘and he ‘embarr 
might as well have remained under the treew 9 smd to 
his hat over his eyes, so indifferent was he to bly 
A fall half hour passed withont the sli ate 
motion on the part of either, whilst the ‘entirely 
constant rustle of silk garments in the went 1 
where the lady sat at work, as if she was restles: “her. 
beyond control. At length she came out andjoing) «La 
them. St. Clair bade her the hour of the dayang % out at 2 
inquired as to the progress of her sofa pillow, much @ «It 1 
as if it was a sick child ina critical condition - of you 
That was the extent ef the conversation he eve such a 
held with the lady. He despised the very ast 
of her pillow, and thought her a bore. oe “tempt, 
A shade of annoyance darkened Miss Vag 9 devoid 
Zandt’s face as her aunt took her seat, and ina! “not pre 
minutes she arose, saying to the gentleman, “J; her wo 
-going down to the lake; you may go with For. 
your energy is equql to the exertion,” and’ on the 
started together. Mrs. Forbes fretted and famed, “la 
but dared not follow. re “Wl 
“Your aunt does not like me,” said St.Clag, curious 
when they had reached the shore and sat ¢ wh «0, 
under a tree. oe State 0 
«“ No,” was the cool rejoinder, Then BE some p 
him smile she continued, “She does not like aap pe” 


gentlemen who are not widowers of a suitab 
or possessed of other eligible qualifications.” — 
He laughed. “ You are severe: but doesn’t 





particularly dislike me?” a 
«No, do not flatter yourself; she always fee 
that way toward my friends. You see 2 
kind and all that, but she virtually agrees wilh” 
“In the way of bargain, mark ye me, ae 

I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” a 

and I unfortunately am her bargain.” Then 7 
added with a little frank laugh, “If you should” 


just assure her that you are as thoroughly i 
ent to me as I am to. you, she might save someg@” 
the breath she spends in sighs, to pray with mi 
she comes to die.” le 
St. Clair laughed, but he winced too. Ita; 
agreeable to have a woman constantly telling ys 
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“tempt, but it was at herself. 
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» js indifferent to you, even if you do entertain 
me feeling toward her. After that they were 
silent as they had been on the porch, only now 

s Clair occasionally looked at her with a curious 

‘ jon that finally took shape in words. 

_ #What has been the matter this last week? 
‘You have positively looked distressed,” 
flashed a very earnest look into his eyes, 

«J have been disappointed,” she said. 

He whistled. “In me, I suppose: well, at least 
yoare frank.” His voice was somewhat piqued. 
4 Van Zandt looked utterly amazed. at the 
“gterpretation. She had never even thought of 
‘fim, and told him so with her customary honesty. 
ft-did not help the matter any: he showed -his 
epbarrassment. Men generally are conceited, 
ged to be severely dealt with occasionally is 
pealthy discipline. Miss Van Zandt did not know 
even that she had been severe; her life’ was 

to make her selfish and she was 
entirely absorbed with her own thoughts; so she 
went on as eagerly as if she expected him to help 
_ disappointed in life! It has not turned 


out at all as I expected !” 
#It never does. I am astonished that a woman 


B of your astute judgment should have looked for 


such a thing !’’ 

“Astute judgment!” her voice rang with con- 
“I am completely 
devoid of judgment. I always was.” He did 
not pretend to contradict her; on the contrary took 
her word for it, thinking she must know best. 

For a little he was thoughtful, skipping stones 
on the lake ; then he said without glancing at her. 

“JI am disappointed too.” 

“Why, what had you expected?” she asked 
curiously. 

«Q, to have been at the very least Secretary of 
State or Minister to the Hague, and married to 
some plump little blonde who would have adored 
me.” 

Miss Van Zandt picked up a stone in her 
jeweled fingers and skipped it after his. He kept 
on, with a twinkle of drollery in the eyes that 
suddenly looked into hers. “ Instead, I am quite 
unknown to fame; my marble brow uncrowned 
with laurels, whilst I am. drifting through an 
entire summer in a sort of backwoods, beside a 
woman who is dark and not handsome, and if not 


' positively thin, certainly not plump, and who 


glories in the fact of our mutual indifference.” 

Miss Van Zandt’s eyes flashed. No woman 
likes to be told that she is not handsome, and that 
she just escapes being thin. 

“What do you stay for? I certainly never 
tried to keep you!” she said hotly. He continued 
skipping stones as if he had not heard her fora 
lidle,then asked without looking at her: 

“ Miss Van Zandt, were you ever engaged to be 
married ?” 





“ Of course not! ' Why?” 

“Nothing, only I never was either,” coolly. 

He seemed very much occupied with his em- 
ployment of stone skipping. Miss Van Zandt 
was regarding him curiously. 

“ Miss. Van Zandt, were you ever in love ?” 

“Of course not! Why?”’—the very same re- 
ply she had made before, only this time she 
added: “Why do you ask such disagreeable 
questions ?” 

He used the very same words in answer that he 
had before: “ Nothing; only I never was either.” 
Then he selected a stone with great care, and 
sent it farther out on the lake than any of its pre- 
decessors. 

“ That was an elegant skip,” she said, and tried 
to emulate him. He paid: no attention to her ef- 
forts, but kept his eyes on the water, and after a 
while said, in a ruminating sort of way, more as 
if he was thinking aloud than speaking : 

“ It is curious that we have both lived past the 
flush of youth without such an experience. It 
might go hard with either of us now.” 

Where is the woman who in the brief limit of 
one afternoon could bear to hear two such disa- 
greeable facts as that she is not handsome, and 
has passed the bloom of youth? Certainly Miss 
Van Zandt could not. She had been accustomed 
to nothing but flattery. She was getting to be 
very angry indeed, when suddenly the capricious 
mood which ruled her, and which in great meas- 
ure was the explanation of her charm of manner, 
since all the world likes surprises—this mood 
made her toss a handful of pebbles all over his 
shoulders, and sent her ringing laugh up among 
the trees, 

“You positively deserve to be stoned to death 
—you are so ungallant !” 

He smiled, then he leaned forward, so that his 
face was directly under hers, 

« Let us try an experiment,” he said. 

“I do not understand,” she replied, and yet she 
flushed. 

« You are not generally so obtuse; your percep- 
tions usually are very fine and quick.” 

She waited for him to explain: he did so after 
a moment, with just the slightest perceptible em- 
barrassment. 

« Since neither of us have ever been engaged, 
let us try the effect of being betrothed to each 
other for a year and a day; at the expiration of 
that time we can stand free as we do this minute.” 

As we have said, Miss Van Zandt had received 
a great many offers, but they had been from ardent 
lovers who had urged their suit with different de- 
grees of vehemence, hence the cool audacity of 
this took her completely by surprise. , She em- 
phatically refused. All that St. Clair ever required 
to develop his latent energy was opposition. If 
fortune had frowned instead of smiled upon him, 
the natural strength of his character might have 
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given him some position of eminence such as ‘his 
youthful dreams had pictered. Now he imsisted 
upon this. Miss Van Zandt was first firm, ‘then 
indignant. At length he said, with a tantalizing 
smile, “ Perhaps you are afraid torisk it. Perhaps 
you don’t quite trust the defences of your own 
heart, or niaybe you think mine are weak.” 

Miss Van Zandt flushed: « You know better!” 
she began hotly; then with one of those rare sweet 
smiles which will make any face for the moment 
handsome, and whose possessors are usually of 
quick unreasonable temper, she held out her hand 
saying : 

“ For a year and a day, so be it.” 

St. Clair took her hand, held it one moment, 
kissed 1 and released it: 

“ That seals it,” he said. They both laughed 
and for a moment were both embarrassed—then 
Miss Van Zandt drew out her watch and looked 
at it: 

“On the thirteenth of next August at precisely 
six o’clock we will each be free.” Her-voice was 
daring, but there was a fine, almost imperceptible 
quality in it as well, which caused St. Clair, who 
had been reading her unspoken thoughts all sum- 
mer, to say with just a suggestion of pique in his 
manner : 

** You are counting the time until your shackles 
fall off already.” Then he drew a solitaire from 
his little finger and slipped it on her third finger. 

Miss Van Zandt had very handsome hands. 
She laid them in her lap now and regarded them 
critically: 

“Your ring is very becoming,” she said, with 
that sanny irresistible smile; then added, “I must 
give you one also. You may take your choice.” 

She wore three very elegant rings; he selected 
the simplest, and she put it on for him. 

«« What if the perversity of haman Hfe should 
cause either one of us to fall desperately in love 
with some one else im the mean time ?” she asked, 
lightly. 

“I believe we-are pledged for a year and a day,” 
was his cool reply. Then a Jong silence ensued. 
Miss Van Zandt broke it with an exaggerated sigh ; 
then she arose, saying, “ I suppose we shal} have 
to eat our supper, even if we are engaged.” He 
sprang to his feet and gave her his arm. 

“It will plague Aunt Charlotte beyond endur- 
ance,” she said, breaking mto her natural merry 
laugh when the cottage was in sight. 

“ Which I presume you esteem an illustration 
of the divine law of compensation,” be retorted, 
with the same pique he had manifested a few 
minates before. She looked at him curiously. 

“I hope you are not going to be cross for a year 
and a day,” she said im her frank way. 

“Engaged folks proverbially scold each other,” 
he replied, regaining his accustomed manner— 
then added: “It will be fun to tell the old lady.” 
He did so as soon as they joined her on the 

















porch, imparting the information with an: _ 
tion of sentimental enthusiasm that made y.. 
Van Zandt laugh outright. Mrs. Forbes’ 
at her niece im astonishment. To her i) 
surely no laughing matter. She congratalated | ipe 
them rather stiffly, then added a trifle maliciously; od 
“There are new tenants in our nei oi 
cottage. 
rived.” 


Mr. Sibley and this sister have jest an |; 
Miss Van Zandt understood the ‘tone, tage 


looked ‘at St: Clair.’ All the previous winter his pot sie 
attentions to Ada Sibley had been marked, He T analyze 
seemed delighted to hear of her arrival, Mig the first 
Van Zandt felt annoyed. She vestigal 

“J have never met Tom Sibley, but 1 | Miss 
he is irresistible. We had better call after: sight s 
she said, with every appearance of interest; ang qne call 
the supper-bell ringing, they went into the héwse, | sat wh 


Mrs. Forbes followed, with a gleam of triumph showed 
im her eyes, and a rustle of the same qualitytg 


her silk dress. ionigg: result w 

They did call after tea: Ada at break 
young and pretty; Miss Van Zandt was neither, good hu 
Ada had a bright, pleasing manner, but Miss Van | i this x 
Zandt had rare ways. That was all that could be From 
said of them. People ofien sat and watched! her, | summer 
and naturally fell into her mood ; and since thay eshbd 
mood was more changeable and fickle than an into con 
April day, they were swept through a series'of | iment, a 
sensations that was astonishingly delightfal. ‘Tom | pad bec 








Sibley hardly took his eyes off ber. He felt him 
self falling in love. He had had the be 
fore, and recognized the symptoms. 
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It is an established fact that the value ofapoe | twished 
session is greatly enhanced by the knowledge free, anc 
some one else covets it. Hence St. Clair: them. 


to feel very proud of their engagement—carious | If thi 
farce that it was—and did everything * 
nounce it. Once during the evening he'pat he 
shawl about her lest the night air—they were ge 
ting upon the porch—should chill her; and 
so with a lover-like solicitude which was not de 
void of tenderness, and which sent the colordiish: 
ing into her face, because it was so unlooked for, 
and so wholly unlike his indifferent but : 
manner of the entire summer. Several times, too, 
he addressed her as “Nell.” Being much alonein” 
the world, in fact almost wholly without relative, 
she was Miss Van Zandt to every one excepting her 
aunt, who always called her Helen. Hence 
“Nell,” spoken with an intonation which was wom “I ‘accepted 
derfully gentle, if it did not possess a finer quality, | 





quickened her pulses. Bh bored, tt 

Ada and her brother were too well-bred/toap § Tom. ap 
pear to notice all this, although they did, aml & one of th 
talked it over after their guests were gone. Ii § They 
fact, they came near quarreling about them. Ada i and fall, 
was confident that they were engaged ; ys BH ber inte 


equally sure that they were not.. She e 
that she knew St. Clair’ beter than: he @ 
Hadn’t she gone with him an entire seasonal 
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TAKEN BY 
affects. gever heard that tone in his voice? She did not 
© Migs § «ij Tom that, however—where is the woman who 
looked | yould? 
it’ was | Jom was an exquisite and a flirt, besides having 
talated | jeen abroad three years. The ladies petted him 
iously; | nd hevpetted himself. Tom Sibley never dissat- 
rboring ised nor disappointed him, hence he was always 
just ar. 9 jpa frame of mind to eat well and sleep well. 

iis rest was not broken a moment that night, 
«She though he had had symptoms. But Ada could 
ter his | got sleep. She spent half the night trying to 
"He 4} gmlyze Miss Van Zandt’s charm. She was not 
Mis | the first woman who had devoted hours to that in- 
-- T yestigation. 
mtold | Miss Van Zandt seldom ever dreamed, but that 
tea” | sightshe dreamed over and over again of some 
t; and | gnecalling her «‘ Nell,” and it sounded so sweetly 
house, | that when she awoke the next morning her face 
riumph | showed she had been listening. She had’ no 
ality to patience with herself for being so silly, and asa 
| tesult was captious and unreasonable with her aunt 
¥ Was | breakfast. This only put Mrs. Forbes in high 
either, | good humor. “I believe she would like to break 
85 Van | jt this minute,” she said to herself. 
muld be From that time during the remainder of the 
di her, | qummer, Mrs. Forbes and Ada could not have 
ee that | yorked more effectually together, had they entered 
mann | into conspiracy; and Tom, without either craft or 
ieS'OF | iment, aided the two women in their plans. He 
Tom | had become more and more in love with Miss Van 
Iv hime | Zandt, and the fact of her avowed engagement to 
iy be Ys. Clair weighed nothing with him, since he had 
“"* T teen engaged a half dozen times himself. He 
'@ pe | bvished his attentions upon her quite as if she was 
ge that | fee, and she being accustomed to homage accepted 
eemed | them. 
curious If this piqued or angered St. Clair no one knew 
mia | it, for he never found fault, or was cross, even for 
wat her y moment, after that afternoon when they made 
res FP tieir compact. He showed Miss Van Zandt alla 
hedid | jover’s delicate attentions when in the presence of 
uot Ge | others, and they were seldom alone, save for a few 
dish | minutes at a time. 
ed. for, This summer’s téte-a-téte was ended. The long 
riendly } quiet days by the lake where they had read the 
3,100, | poets together and sung snatches of songs, and 
lonein | idled and dreamed away the sunny hours, were 
latives; | all ended. Miss Van Zandt missed them, some- 
ing Ket | times she now secretly sighed for them, but St. 
Heme § Clair did not seem to notice the change. He 
iS WO “E accepted it quite as a matter of course, and went 
juality, § boating and riding and never seemed in the least 





9 § bored, though she was tired to death of Ada and 
toap Tom and Aunt Charlotte, who now was always 
d, and & one of the party. 
. Ii They lingered until the leaves began to turn 
) Ade and fall, then one day Miss Van Zandt declared 
yaw her intention to return to town on the morrow, 
an Mrs. Forbes and Ada begged hard for another 







week, but she was determined. St. Clair did not 
seem to have any interest in the matter. 












* So long as I am with you, Nell, the place is 
immaterial,” he said to Miss Van Zandt when she 
told him he need not feel bound to leave just 
because she did. They were alone upon the 
porch when he said it, and it was moonlight. 
The color rose indignantly to her face. 

“You are not under obligations to make those 
meaningless remarks when we arealone. I never 
say such things to you,” she said curtly, 

** No, that you don’t!” with a little laugh, then 
he leaned forward and took her hand. She drew 
it impatiently away. 

“ Don’t waste any good acting! keep it for our 
audience,” she said petutantly. 

At that moment Mrs. Forbes stepped upon the 
porch. “ The air is damp; I am afraid you will 
take cold,” she said in a solicitous tone. 

“Tf you find it so, why do you venture out ?” 
retorted her niece, She was tired of acting, 
Life had become a farce ; no one did or said what 
he meant. She was hungry that night for some- 
thing genuine : 

Mrs, Forbes looked grieved—she always as- 
sumed an injured air when with her fractious 
niece: but she went into the house. 

“ Perhaps they are breaking their engagement. 
At any rate they certainly are quarreling,” she 
said to herself, and her expression changed to one 
of exultation. She left complete silence upon the 
porch, St. Clair looked amused, Miss Van Zandt 
discontented ; she was picking the dead leaves 
from the honeysuckle vine. Fully ten minutes 
passed without a word from either. Mrs. Forbes 
fretted and fumed, but dared not go out. The 
atmosphere was damp. Miss Van Zandt had on 
a sheer dress; presently she shivered. St. Clair 
stepped into the house, brought her shawl, and 
threw it over her shoulders; she thanked him 
indifferently ; but her color rose; suddenly the fact 
occurred to her that she was becoming dependent 
on his thoughtfulness—that was the cause: of her 
color. 

“ This is our last evening ; shall we walk down 
by the lake ?” he asked. 

If they had gone, the influence of the scene 
and the moonlight, which is potent at such times, 
might have changed their farce into reality; but 
ai the foot of the slope they met the Sibleys, and 
St. Clair turned back with an impatience of man- 
ner that amounted almost to boyishness. Miss 
Van Zandt looked at him curiously; his manner 
then at least was natural—not assumed. He was 
disappointed, Why? She was pleased by the 
fact; yet, with the perversity characteristic of 
women generally, she left him to go into the cot- 
tage with Ada, and went down to the lake, ap- 
parently well content, with Tom. 

* * * x * * 

Miss Van Zandt had always been ruled by 
whims. One month she would live in a whirl of 
society, and the next act like a recluse. Perhaps 
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one of her charms rested in the fact that she was 
not always ¢here. When one wanted to meet her 
most she was generally absent.’ She had never, 
however, been so thoroughly unreliable as this 
winter of which we are telling. St. Clair would 
come in full evening dress and carriage, expecting 
to escort her to opera or party, and find her in 
quiet home toilet, unconcernedly cutting the 
leaves of the latest periodical ; or he would expect 
an evening at home, and find her in brilliant ar- 
ray. She seemed to change her mind every time 
she thought. He bore all her caprice with im- 
perturbable good humor, until one evening when 
he reached her home he found a note awaiting 
him, stating that she had concluded to run down 
into the country and spend a couple of weeks 
with a friend: if he felt like writing he would 
find her address appended. He was a good deal 
disturbed by this, but no one suspected it—not 
even Mrs. Forbes, who stood watching him while 
he read the note, sectetly hoping that it was the 
annulling of their engagement. Apparently he 
did not feel like writing, for Miss Van Zandt re- 
ceived no letters; but he dashed Mrs. Forbes’ 
hopes by spending every evening 2t the house 
just as if her ladyship had been at home. And 
the afternoon that she returned she found him 
coolly ensconced in her library, asleep on her 
lounge. 

She was so glad to see him, that she woke him 
to tell him so, and then was ashamed of herself for 
having done it. He looked at her a moment, 
then got up, put his arm around her, and kissed 
her. He kissed her lips. He had never done 
anything but kiss her hand before, and that but 
once. Miss Van Zandt crimsoned and looked 
troubled. Such consummate acting distressed her. 
How could any woman ever believe him to be in 
earnest? but that was nothing to her; so in a few 
minutes she recovered herself, and said, lightly : 

* It was too bad to waste anything so complete. 
Just to think, not even Aunt Charlotte present!” 

The moment Ada learned that she had re- 
turned, she called. It was the morning after Miss 
Van Zandt got home. Mrs. Forbes sent her 
word right after breakfast. The young girl staid 
a long tite, and when she left, Miss Van Zandt 
had received the impression that St. Clair had 
spent every evening of her absence at the Sibleys’. 
Ada did not really say so—that was not necessary 
—impressions can be conveyed by finer means 
than mere words. 

Miss Van Zandt was unaccountably wretched— 
even her head ached, which was rare with her. 
When St. Clair came in the evening, she looked 
spent and haggard, and was so taciturn and ab- 
stracted that he gave up trying to talk with her, 
and devoted himself to his newspaper. 

Miss Van Zandt knew perfectly well that even- 
ing that she was in love with St. Clair, and that 
she had been in love with him all winter. She 





turned the leaves of an open book without 
a letter on a single page; and once when hel, 
prised he: by asking what she was readifg., 
was So confused that she had to turn tothe 
page to see. He looked amused, but she,¢ 
ing he had been thinking of Ada all the 
was So miserable that she did not even ve 
smile. 

After that Ada came to the house almost onl 
day. The young girl had grown pale and’ “thin, 
and was evidently wretched, and in time’ Miss 
Van Zandt came to understand that she was qj 
that stood in the way of her happiness—that if §¢, 
Clair was free, all would be right. 

Several times Miss Van Zandt schooled herself 
to tell him that she knew this; but she never did, t 
Silence in this matter might seem to indicate 4 | 
lack of pride, but it was in reality an 
of'that quality. She argued that if She broke 
their contract he would think she was 
piqued, and perhaps discover that she loved him; 
whereas, if she waited until the time agreed 
had expired, each could take back his own ring 
quite naturally, and he would never know, And 
then she would look at his ring, and wonder if it 
would ever sparkle on Ada’s hand, and once or 
twice she cried about it. Now, Miss Van Zang 
had never been in the habit of crying, and ¢ 
shook her all to pieces, and she could not hide 
the traces. St. Clair discovered them, but 
no comment. Mrs. Forbes also saw them, 
puzzled her brain in vain for a solution. ‘. 

All the careless ease and comfort that had 
marked Miss Van Zandt’s life were gone, Her 
books, her music, and her needle, no longer 
afforded her delight. She was consumed 
ward restlessness—she seemed living in a huny, 
as if chasing time up to a given period, In these 
months—for the winter had passed, and it was 
March—there had been no perceptible change ia 
St. Clair, saving that he devoted himself to but 
ness. “He is trying to put in the time” 
Miss Van Zandt’s verdict. She was likevall the 
rest of the world—she looked through the oo 
tracted lens of her own experience, and reduce 
everything to its limit. 2 A 

Tom Sibley, like a sensible fellow, had log 
since given up his hopeless devotion. For asweth| 
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or more he had hummed about the h after d 
tune of his own: a life 
“If she be not fair to me a caped 

What care I how fair she be?” there \ 

—and after that had given himself uped » bead 


to the petting and flattery of a dozen you 
who each thought him irresistible, Wi 
more tenacious in their affections, be it 


nately said. So Ada fretted, shed tears, fem 

the heroine of a novel, and took great comfot@il placed 

of the feeling. She was still young—that wasMeyh $0, 

palliation. sank. ‘Was so 
it is a curious fact that neither StC ‘seemed 
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Van Zandt ever in any way alluded to,their 
t. Their friends supposed, of course, that 
ir engagement was orthodox, though they es- 
ed them a rather independent and indifferent 

Indifference had forever forsaken Miss Van 
dt. St. Clair’s every look—the very tone of 
pis voice, even the sound of his foot-step—had 
% er to stir her pulse, and the knowledge that 
‘ e per happiness depended upon him made - her 
3 - peart-sick and rebellious. 

_ «I must do something to make me forget it; I 
" gm merging all my individuality. If I keep on, I 
“gall look as absurdly as Ada. ,The idea of me 
being one of two women in love with the same 
man!” she said in a sort of disgust one day, and 
pu on her wraps went out of doors, as if.to 
leave the humiliating fact behind her. It was 
during the equinoctial storm, and it was raining in 
torrents, but it was quite like Miss Van Zandt not 
tostop to consider that. 
She went to the orphanasylum. She had been 
d spasmodically of charitable enthusiasm 
daring the winter, and was on the visiting board. 
_ She was interested in the children, and would have 
liked to have adopted about twenty-five of them. 
She took them candies every time she. went, and 
her presence was always hailed with the joyful 
acclaim accorded tothe bringer of sweets, whether 
_ they be bonbons, or the more healthful though 
lessitangible tribute of kind words and ready sym- 
pathy. Her coming that day atforded the. chil- 
dren greater pleasure than usual, because it) was 
§  unlooked for; and she stayed and told them stories 
until the early twilight had gathered, then walked 
home, a distance of two miles, in the face of a 
driving rain. 

As a result she spent the next three weeks in 
her room, with an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs. She did not care at all, im fact, she was 
rather glad, and felt almost disappointed when.the 
doctor said she was over the worst of it, and had 
nothing to do but get well. Not that Miss, Van 
Zandt wanted to die; she did not. She did not 
want.to live, either, She was naturally inconsistent 
and unreasonable, and her late experience had in- 
tensified these characteristics. To get well and 
_ go.down stairs again, and sit im the library even- 
’ ing after evening with St. Ciair, to meet Ida day 
after day, and to have her auntall the time, seemed 
a. life that she could not take up, She had es- 
caped it fora while; she could look distressed, and 
@ «there was no one to criticise, she could put her 
i§ headunder the sheet and cry, and no one knew 
Bit, for the quiet, pleasant-mannered nurse attended 
to her own business. 

» Every morning during her illness, St. Clair sent 
_ her fresh flowers. She did not ask to have them 
_ placed by her bedside, but the nurse always did 
- %. She looked at them a great deal. Whenshe 
was so very ill they affected her strangely; they 
_ Seemed to be growing on her grave. After she 

















got better, they still seemed. growing on a grave 
but her only happiness was buried in it. 

Ada was very attentive, calling every day; but 
Miss Van Zandt declined seeing any) one, and 
plainly told her aunt that it made her nervous to 
hear her dress, rustle, and she wished she. would 
Stay out of the room—a request.which that lady 
readily complied with, since her niece was'so cap- 
tious that there was no comfort in being with her. 

Miss Van Zandt'’s vitality was immense; she got 
well in bounds, There was no avoiding it—she 
should probably live to be a hundred years old; 
so she accepted the situation, and the same day she 
paid and dismissed her pleasant nurse, ordered 
her carriage for a drive. She had. not even left 
her room yet, when she did this, Mrs. Forbes ex- 
postulated in vain. 

While she was gone the doctor called. He had 
known her from childhood, so only looked amused. 

«St. Clair will have his hands full, but she will 
charm him between times,” he said to himself, as 
he stepped into his coupé, 

When: she came home from her drive she felt so 
well that she sat down to the piano and played a 
full hour; then, as it was near the late dinner hour, 
she went to her room to make her toilet. She 
had not seen St. Clair for nearly a month. She 
was more than usually fastidious in her dressing 
that evening, and was conscious of looking well. 
“ Dark, and not handsome,” he had said last sum- 
mer. There was a little defiant flash in her eyes 
as she said the words to herself. She was at least 
not plain—noone could ever call her that; she was 
too pronounced and distingué. She felt conscious 
of this that evening, and had a pride in the fact. 

While she was dressing, Ada again called, and 
she was again excused. It was ungracious, but 
she had grown reckless. If she had to live, she 
meant to arrange her manner of doing so a little 
more to suit herself. She did not intend to spend 
any more time receiving Ada’s paie face and 
plaintive manner, neither did she purpose any 
longer to put up with the rustle of Aunt Char- 
lotte’s perpetual silk skirts. She was old enough 
to live properly without a chaperon, She should 
give her a moderate income, and send her out into 
the world to find an eligible widower, 

She took dinner in her own room, and then in 
the early gas-lighting went down to the library. 
The waitress had just been lighting up and; was 
about leaving the room: 

«“ The misthur will be glad to be seeing, you in 
here, as we all are for the likes of that. It’s been 
lonesome enough for us all, but most ways for him, 
sitting here all alone by hisself every evening jast 
as he used ter when you was in the counthry that 
spell, an’ he lookin’ so sad the while.” 

Miss Van Zandt’s heart leaped into her throat. 
She had not felt weak before during all her con- 
valescence, but now she took hold of the back of 
a chair. 
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« Did he spen* every evening here, then, Rosy ?” 
She triei « speak indifferently, but her voice 
trembled almost beyond control. 

“That he did, Miss.” Just then the door bell 
rang and the maid started : 

« Don’t tell him I am down, Rosy!” Miss Van 
Zandt called after her. There was a bay-window 
in the library, shut off from the room by heavy 
damask drapery. Miss Van Zandt quickly sought 
its shelter. She could not meet him untilshe had 
regained her self-possession. She saw him come in 
quite as if he wasat home. He looked depressed, 
tired, in fact homesick, but Miss Van Zandt would 
not believe that last. She was sorry that she had 
gone into the window, for she had not the courage 
to come out, and he might stay until ten o’clock. 
It was strange how vividly she saw everything as 
she stood there. Her library had never looked so 
rich and cheerful as it did now; every piece of 
statuary, every fine picture, seemed to step out and 
declare itself, and yet all to mingle in fine: har- 
mony. It seemed suddenly to have become ‘Ais 
room, and she was conscious of loving it intensely. 
At length her heart beat so violently that she grew 
dizzy. “How dreadful it would be if I should 
faint,” she said to herself, and with sudden reso- 
lution swept aside the drapery and stepped into 
the room. He arose and held out his hanc's with 
an unmistakable joy on his face that sent the blood 
leaping through her pulses. She stood quite still. 
She wore a dress of rich soft fabric, with rare old 
lace at throat and wrists, and she had pinned one 
of his flowers in her bosom. Last summer he had 
told her she was not handsome: now he thought 
she was. He went to her and took the hand that 
had his ring upon it, and said in that frank, direct 
way of his: 

« Nell, you asked me last summer what we 
should do in case either of us fell desperately in 
love, and now it has happened to us both—only, 
Nell, I was in love at the beginning, and you are 
fairly taken by strategy.” 

She was not so strong as she thought, and it 
was so different from what she imagined that she 
covered her face with her hands and began to 
cry. Then he led her toa chairand caressed and 
petted her as if it had been the most natural 
thing in the world: and so it was. 

** Forgive me, Nelli; but you know you had got 
into the habit of refusing all lovers, and I deter- 
mined to try new tactics,” he said, apologetically. 

Ada was horribly mortified, but it proved a good 
lesson. She confessed it all to Miss Van Zandt, 
who promised never to tell St. Clair; and she kept 
her word, in spite of the libel against woman’s 
secretive quality. 

Miss Van Zandt gave Rosy so many presents 
that the girl was completely spoiled, and had to be 
dismissed before the wedding. Mrs. Forbes left 
immediately after the marriage ceremony had been 
performed, but she went to a home of her own; 
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for when she found that her niece was really going 
to be married, she began to use the tact and sy 

terfuge that she had expended in striving to prev 
vent that consummation in another direction, and 


succeeded in entrapping an eligible old be 


a sort of Americanized “ Bunsby.” 
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IS IT FOREVER? A LOVE STORY, _ 
(See the Steel Plate.) 4 sew 
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BY AGUSTA DE BUBNA, 


CHAPTER I. 


TO-DAY. ter, 


“ But I am of the loveliest and best of women,” 

“To me you are—the very loveliest, — 
sweetest and best in all the world.” 

«“ Ah, but you have not learned me yet. You 
have only “summered ” with me—wait until ‘the 
winter comes. But see, I will be generous; ] 
will warn you of my faults. Listen,” and a little 
white hand glistened with its jewels, as the fair 
speaker told off her failings on her delicate fingers 
held up for enumeration: “I am proud, selfish, 
exacting, unreasonable, and”—a slight pause, 
then with crimson cheeks the girl continued 
“and I am fiercely jealovs.” 


“I like every one of those traits,” replied or 


lover, kissing the flaming roses that bloomed 9 
suddenly. 

“Do you think the /as¢ one desirable? It is 
one of the seven deadly sins, you know.” 

“I like you just as you are. But, my darling) 
you overrate your ‘ powers of evil.’ Ido not be 
lieve that you possess any one of the faults’ of 
which you warn me so seriously. Well, well,” as 
the girl madea motion of protest, “ even supposing 
you an so faulty, I shall always love you just ie 
same.’ 

“ yale Jack ?” 

« Forever.” 

“Forever? That is along time. Think ofthe 
summers, and winters, and autunins, and springs! 
You will surely grow weary and tire of mé er 
my faults before “ forever.” 

“I snow I shall always love you, Rossii 
forever and ever,” and the tone and look of the 


lover, as he made the assurance doubly suré by 


sealing it with a passionate embrace, seemed 

sufficient to quiet every qualm of fear in the pe 
of Rosamond. 

It was a glorious night. The sea lay like'a 


sheet of molten silver under the full harvest moon, ~ 
and no sound broke the stillness, save the gentle — 


lap of the waves on the shore. All the boatders 


at Mrs. Bruce’s had gone to a dance over at the 
Fisk House, some half a mile distant from ‘the — 


town; and seizing this firet opportunity for a quiét 
evening alone to themselves, Mr. Jack Hartwell 
and Miss Rosamond Ray had politely « regretted” 
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: their inability to attend the festivities, and remained 


at home to fulfill to the letter the “ engagement” 
which prevented. 

Bruce’s Landing was a little out-of-the-way 
fishing town, which for the first time in its history 
entertained the “Summer Boarder.” There were 
no houses with the exception of Mrs. Bruce’s, 
save those belonging to the native fishermen, and 
altogether, the place as well as the people had a 
smack and flavor of the sea. 

Miss Susan Garth, the maiden aunt of Rosamond 
Ray, had heard of the spot as one where rose-cold 
and hay-fever were unknown; she had im- 
mediately asked for quarters, and found that°a 
select party of ladies, young and elderly, had 
secured rooms at Mrs. Bruce’s; and she was 
admitted also. Finding the little town a pleasant 
spot, she wrote for her niece to join her later. 
There being no young gentlemen at the house to 
annoy her by falling in love with Rosamond, she 
congratulated herself upon the certainty of un- 
interrupted quiet; for it always fell to the lot of 
Miss Garth to be obliged to pacify the damsel’s 
rejected suitors, and Rosamond was so difficult to 
please in the way of a lover, that as yet the « Ideal 
He” had not been discovered, although several 
applicants for’ that position had been refused. 

Much to Miss Garth's disappointment and 
chagrin, however, it was not long before two 
boarders, masculine, made their appearance at one 
of the fishermen’s cottages near by, both young. 
handsome and eligible. 

« Weill,” she said to herself half consolingly, 
with a sigh, “I'll try to be thankful, at least, that 
there are four girls here, to share their attentions ; 
it might be a great deal worse if there were a 
girl apiece for them, and one Rosamond—now, 
there will always be two extra on guard, and 
there won’t be a chance for love-making.” 

But the best laid plans of mice and women may 
be foiled and prevented by a little blind boy 
with an unerring arrow ; and before many weeks, 
Miss Garth had to listen to the same old story, 
only this time it was a new version, for Rosamond’s 
Prince had arrived. Yes, at last her Ideal was 
realized, and Rosamond gave her heart, and 
promised her hand, to Jack Hartwell. 

It was a happy summer to Rosamond, Hers 
had always been a bright, happy life, even before ; 
for she was young and beautiful, and the whole 
world was full of sunshine to her eyes. She had 
never known a care or a sorrow; left an orphan 
too young to know her loss, she had been the 
petted idol of an indulgent aunt; but now! her 
life. had blossomed and was full and perfect with 
a love she knew would never change. 

“ Auntie, is Love really blind? I mean, do men 
truly love women forever and ever, in spite of 
their shortcomings, and frailties, and faults?” she 
asked one day, as they sat ont on the rocks waiting 
for her lover's yacht to round the point below. 





“ So it is said,” replied Miss Garth, with a smile 
half sad. She could not break her darling’s faith 
and trust, although her own had been shattered 
once, years ago. 

“But supposing, auntie, one was real hateful 
and unreasonable, and—and—jealous; could a 
man overlook and forgive such faults, if he loved 
her?” 

“I think he would—if he loved her; I think 
there is nothing true love could not forgive and 
forget; but see, there is Mr. Hartwell, waving his 
hat for you to come, Go; and see here, Rosy,” 
and Miss Garth laid her two hands tenderly on 
the girl’s shoulders and looked down in her eyes; 
“Don’t “ry to test Love. Believe: Trust: have 
unbounded faith: be happy to-day, for to-mor- 
row—” 

“To-morrow! Ah, there will be no to-morrows 
in our love,” gayly laughed Rosamond, as she 
shook off her aunt’s hands, “ours is forever and 
ever!” and she ran lightly down the sands toward 
her lover. 


CHAPTER IL. 
TO-MORROW. 


* There’s nothing half so sweet in life as Love’s 
young dream,” but when one is rudely roused 
from that delicious sleep by the cruel stinging 
touch of the little “green-eyed monster,” then 
one is half-tempted to wish their eyes had never 
closed in the sweet slumber. 

Notwithstanding Rosamond Ray was really very 
lovely and amiable in disposition, there were cer- 
tain seamy sides to her usually smooth character 
that marred its beauty. She was “fiercely jeal- 
ous,” as she termed it. She had been so froma 
baby. She was jealous of her pets, of her play- 
mates, of her aunt. It was not that she feared 
the loss of true love—it was only a strong desire 
of her nature to alone possess every tithe of their 
affection. 

It was a selfish feeling, for it would share noth- 
ing'she loved with another. It was unreasonable, 
for she made herself wretched and unhappy over 
trifles. And now, that the grand passion of her 
life had come to her, this natural feeling was in- 
tensified. She imperiously demanded every look, 
every word, every thought of her lover. She 
could not bear to have his eye or hand look upon 
or touch any other than héfeown. It was very 
childish, but very real to her. The slightest devi- 
ation from the line of conduct marked down in her 
passionately exacting mind for her ideal lover to 
walk dutifully and cheerfully in, made her un- 
reasonably and wretchedly miserable. It was not 
a pleasant side of her character, but it was born of 
the ‘strength of her own strong love; for Rosa- 


/mond was as exact as exacting. She gave as 
much as she demanded. Bible law,” she said, 
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extenuatingly, in speaking of her selfish loye,. “ It 
is an eye for an eye, a heart for a heart, and the 
first commandment gives us the first idea of jeal- 
ousy.” 

Among the several boarders at Mrs. Bruce’s, 
there was one young lady toward whom Rosa- 
mond felt not kindly disposed., This girl, Bella 
Harris, had from the first made “a dead set” at 
Jack Hartwell. She was an unmaidenly sort. of 
«girl of the period,” and left no bold stone un- 
turned in order to secure if possible the attention, 
if not more, of Mr. Hartwell. His manner toward 
her had been, and was still, polite end gentle. 
manly—no more. Rosamond knew and felt. this 
to be a fact. She knew even more—knew that 
Bella Harris was not a girl Jack Hartwell could 
ever like, even if his heart was not already in her 
own possession ; but still there was a constant un- 
easy pain in the very girl’s presence, which she 
could not overcome. 

‘She confessed her foolish feeling to her lover; 

. and with warm words and sweet kisses, he quieted 
every fear. 

It is said that jealousy is the passion felt most 
deeply by man in a savage state; it is at least 
then, a most truly #@¢éura/ one,and the man or 
woman who is possessed of this evil spirit should 
be pitied and forgiven, rather than blamed and 
punished. 

Her engagement was some weeks old before 
Rosamond’s besetting sin asserted itself. . There 
had been no official announcement of her engage- 
ment to the boarders at Mrs. Bruce’s, but from 
Jack Hartwell’s devoted attentions, as well, as 
Rosamond’s acceptance of the same, it was; sus- 
pected and freely commented upon by all the ladies 
in the house, 

“She might as well shout it on the house-tops ; 
she tells it in every feature,” cried Bella. Harris, 
petulantly, one day, as the lovers strolled off down 
toward the beach together, “She might tell us; 
don’t you say so, girls? I actually believe. she’s 
jealous of us! She can’t bear to have him speak 
tome. She looked daggers at him last night, be- 
cause he picked up my shawi and I asked him.to 
put it over my shoulders.” 

“ Pshaw, Bella, who wants another girl’s lover! 
To the victor belong the spoils. Let her have the 
trophy we failed to win; and any way, Frank 
Lawrence is ever so much handsomer, Here he 
comes; I hope he’s going to ask me to sail,” and 
Bella’s companion put on her sweetest smile as the 
only other young gentleman in the town ap- 
proached. 

“ Well, she may have won him from me,” mut- 
tered Bella, under her breath; “ but I’ll make her 
uncomfortably jealous for it, if I can!” ..,, 

One evening, not long after, as the girls came 
down stairs dressed for tea, Bella Harris. wore at 
her belt a great bunch of red roses. 

“ How perfectly lovely!” exclaimed the ladies 





seated out on the porch:, “ Where did they og 
from ?. Whose are) they, Bella?” 

Rosamond was passing the group on, her 
out, and heard Bella’s,reply, Did her ears deceive 
her? Wasit true? Yes, she certainly answe 4 
« Jack’s,” and tossed. her head toward Mr. e! 
well, who was smoking in a hammock on the 2 
Bella had called Mr. Hartwell. by his first name 
ever since her acquaintance with him, and con Z 
tinued to doso, much to Rosamond’s distaste, 

She felt the hot blood flame into her cheeks, ang 
without waiting to hear more, walked hastily dow, | 
the piazza steps toward.the path that led to the 
beach, How dared he?—her lover, her very owns 
how dared he give Bella Harris roses?) Sheshag 
seen Bella whisper to him on the stairs the 
before, and lay her pretty hand on his shoulders _ 
she did so,.and it had given poor Rosamond’s — 
heart a sharp pain. Yes, and now she recollected — 
Jack met Bella on the piazza and stopped to speak 
to her before he came in to her—fo Aer; that 
morning—oh, it was terrible! So this was theend 
of everything. She was deceived in her lover; 
the whole world was wicked and bad! Thasyat — 
a touch of the demon jealousy does love’s delicate 
rose-colored castle totter and fall to rnins! , 

A quick step behind her made her lift her hot, 
tear-stained face, and turning she saw Jack. They 
were standing on the little wooden pier aboveithe 
sea, and the last rays of the setting sun bathe 
them in its warm golden glow. 

«My Rosamond, my darling !~~in tears! What 
is it? tell me,” and he put his arm around her 
tenderly. hie 

« How dare you 2?” she indignantly replied, with 
flashing eyes, and drawing herself away. “Keep 
your loving words to accompany your gift of roses 
—it is their language, ‘ I love you,” and her voice 
trembled. “ But when you say those words toa 
girl again, mean them. As for me, I am done 
with them forever.” 

« Rosamond, is this forever ?” 

“1 am mot Rosamond, although you are oi 
tainly ‘Jack’”—with a hard, unnatural laughe 
“you may christen: your new fancy with thé 
name of the flowers you gave her. 1 amdone 
with you forever. I love you no longer,” and she 
turned to go. 

“Do you mean what you say? Are yon * 
earnest, Rosamond ?” 

She paid no heed to his questioning, but a 
as though she would pass him on the pier. He — 
stopped her, and with pale, set lips continued: ~ 

“You are wronging me most unjustly in some 
mysterious way. Until you recant your words 
here on this spot, Rosamond, J shail — 7 
sound to defend myself.” 

She heard him as. im a dream, and rachel a 
him, up to the house and her room, where: on her 
pillow, which had never before been deluged with 


unhappy tears, she fell in a passion of grief’ 
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«And ¢his is a man’s love,” she cried, “It lasts 
for a holiday, a brief season of false words and 
Jooks! Oh, auntie said truly,.** Be happy’ to-day,” 
and my to-morrow has come so soon—so'soon !” 





CHAPTER IIL 
FOREVER. 

Mrs. Bruce’s boarders were not a little surprised 
ext day when they learned that Miss Ray had 
taken French leave, and gone to the city in an 
early train. 

«Ts she coming back again?” asked the girls, 
gathering around Miss Garih’s chair after break- 
fast. 

“Possibly—I don’t know how soon,” replied 
Miss Garth, hesitatingly. She did not care to let 
them know how very little she knew concerning 
the reason for Rosamond’s sudden flitting. 

Her niece had wakened her at dawn all dressed 
and equipped for a journey. “Auntie,” she said, 
jn a hard unnatural voice, standing beside her 
bed, and looking like a ghost, so white in the dim + 
light: “ Auntie, don’t ask me any questions, or I 
shall go mad! I am going to Cousin Gertie's for a 
visit; 1 will write to you from there. Den’t tell 
any one where Iam; let me go. I can not stay 
here: good-bye,” and before Miss Garth could 
éollect her senses she had kissed her tenderly and 
was gone. Jacob, the man, reported to Miss 
Garth that Miss Rosamond had caught the early 
train and said to tell her she would write next day. 
Miss Garth hoped she should hear some version 
6f this singular conduct of Rosamond’s from her 
lover; but further than a sudden start and: pallor 
of countenance at the news of Rosamond’s de- 
farture, he made no sign. A little note next day 
quieted Miss Garth’s fear for Rosamond’s safety. 

« Dear auntie,” it ran, “1 am with Gertie; do 
not worry about me, and do not write tome; I 
want to be entirely alone with myself. When I can 
see things clearly, I will write, or come back and 
tell you all.” 

Miss Garth intended to show this note to Mr. 
Hartwell, and ask him to relieve her mind as well 
as her curiosity as to the mysterious matter; but he 
gave her no opportunity, for he seemed to shun 
the house, and she could not find him wpon the 
beach at any hour. It was very evident that a 
cloud obscured the golden disk of love’s high 
noon, and Miss Garth finaliy decided she would 
bide her time. “I had best not meddle,” said 
she, wisely; “Things will settle themselves with- 
out my help. It is their fitst quarrel; let their 
love test itself.” 

Until sweethearts and lovers can come to look 
at their troubles from the same standpoint, see 
things in the same light, there will be no millen- 





nium in lovers’ world. The aspect masculine of a 
lover’s quarrel presents a totally different side from 





that same aspect feminine. How ca# she remain 
so unreasonable and exacting!” thinks he. « Why 
does he not asé me to be forgiving and tender ?” 
thinks she. «* Why does she keep’ me aloof so 
coldly ?” says he. “Why does he not: importune 
me boldly?” says she. And the duet goes on be- 
hind silent, dumb lips, discordant and out of tune. 

That Rosamond was wretchedly unhappy need 
not be told. Her Cousin Gertie: wondered. why 
she acted so strangely ; for she was recklessly gay 
one minute, and distracted and silent the next. 
She ate nothing, and tossed all night in restless 
slumber. Rosamond had often wondered and 
laughed at the old couplet, “Almighty pain to 
love itis.” She knew now. If love was a divine 


| happiness, as she had found it to be a few bright 


weeks, it was as well a wretched misery. Why 
had she made this sudden retreat? She wanted 
to be alone and away from the sight of him she 
had loved so dearly, that so she might better tear 
out from her heart the feeling that still clamored 
for a place. She wanted to put miles, between 
them, to annihilate distance and memory, while 
she’ should make up ber mind to give him ap to her 
rival; for so truly did the bitter demon possess 
her, that she believed Bella Harris had usurped 
her place. “ He is tired of me, he can not over- 
look my faults. I am no longer ‘dearest, and love- 
liest, and best.’ I have forfeited his love.” 

The days dragged on, and a week had passed, 
when one evening Gertie came dancing inte the 
patlor, where Rosamond satin the dim: twilight. 

«“ Look, Rosamond,” she cried, “ here’s Jack!” 

Her heart grew: cold as ice, then beat again 
with warm new life. Ah!he had come at last! 
He had sought and found her, to tell her it was 
all a mistake, that everything was false and un- 
true but his own deep unchanging love for her! 
She turned quickly with a glad smile upon her 
lip. to see, not the dear dark eyes,shining down 
upon her, but Gertie standing there alone, with, a 
great handful of red roses. 

« Where? where 4s he? where is Jack?” she 
asked breathlessly, peering over Gertie’s shoulder 
into the dim back ground. 

“ «He 2?’ who? why, Rosamond, wake up, you are 
dreaming! I said nothing about any‘ He.’ I told 
you to look at my lovely Jacks,’ and she held 
out the flowers. 

«*« Jack ?’” echoed Rosamond looking dazed. 

“ Why yes, Jacqueminat roses, the loveliest buds 
and full-bloom roses. See,” and she put the 
bunch up to Rosamond’s face. 

“Oh,” moaned Rosamond, hiding her face in 
her two hands—and there was a whole gamut of 
expression in the minor key in that little compre- 
hensive moan. Yes, she saw now: her eyes were no 
longer blinded to the fact of her having been a 
very foolish, mad, jealous girl. Verily, “ trifles light 
as air, are to the jealous confirmation strong as 
holy writ.” 
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“ Didn’t you know what I was talking about ?” 
rattled on Gertie, oblivious of Rosamond’s distress. 
“I always call them ‘Jacks:’ the fiorists do too. 
Jacqueminot is such a long name. Aren't they too 
sweet for anything ?” 

Too sweet, or too bitter, for Rosamond had 
fainted amd lay a white wraith upon ‘the floor. 

In spite of the long feverish night that followed, 
Rosamond ‘insisted upon going back to her aunt 
next day; and as they cou!d not persuade her to 
let them send for Miss Garth, they saw her safely 
upon the boat that left early next day for Bruce’s 
Landing, and telegraphed her aunt to meet her. 

«Where is he ? I must see him directly, auntie,” 
she cried upon seeing.Miss Garth. ©“ Send him 
this note, and tell the messenger to wait for an 
answer.” Knowing of course who was meant, 
Miss Garth forebore to ask any questions with 
a woman’s quick intuition and: sympathy: she 
understood and felt for the girl in her heart 
trouble. 

The boy returned shortly, bearing the note un- 
opened : 

« Mr. Hartwell had gone off on a fishing party ; 
wouldn't be back for a couple o’ days, or more,” 
he announced, between bites of a huge apple. 

“When did he go?” eagerly asked Rosamond. 

The boy took a couple of fresh bites, then re- 
plied : “ Dunno’, guess he aint gone yet; two boats 
going to-day at four o’clock down there,” pointing 
a dirty hand toward the coast ; “ guess he’s on one 
o’ ’em, for he aint at Dad Leberman’s,” and he 
sauntered off, attacking a fresh apple. 

Four o’clock, and it was only two now. 

“I must see Jack, auntie, or I shall go mad; 
let me go,” and she snatched her hat.and shawl, 
a little flimsy mist of violet wools, and started 
down toward the wooden pier. 

There was no one to be seen on the sands.’ The 
sun shone down brightly, and there was a soft 
breeze; off on the sparkling blue water there was 
a vessel with sails hoisted, a about putting 
out for sea. 

«Oh, is he going away from me? Shall I never 
see him again? Oh Jack, is it forever?” and with 
a sob she leaned over the railing and looked out 
toward the vessel. She could discern figures 
moving; was he among them? As quick as 
thought she caught up her shawl, the little bit of 
violet mist' which he had said: once he would 
know in Egypt, it was so like her, and waved: it 

again and again. Instantly.a white flag signaled 
back in answer, end while she looked, a small 
boat was lowered, and a man jumped in and rowed 
briskly toward the pier. 

“Oh Jack, forgive me! I was hateful, ond jeal- 
ous, and mad; but see, I recantevery word: here, 
on this spot where I uttered them. I love you: 
forgive me—” but the rest of the confession was 
drowned in the deluge of absolution which fol- 
lowed. 





“And you love me still, in spite of all my ; 


faults?” persisted) Rosamond, after the explana. 


tions which followed. hyde 
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«« T love you.” 

« You always will? Is it forever ?” 

« Forever and ever.” 

« And that is—” 

“As long as I live and breathe ; with all my 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind.” 

“Amen,” whispered Rosamond, with her happy 
head upon her lover’s breast. “That is forever” 


a 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 
«Mr. Seaton, Miss Blanchard—Miss Ford—and 
—Mrs. Aldrich.” , 
Alice Seaton glanced over her shoulder as she 
presented her handsome cousin to the last-named 
lady, and, making a queer little face, she laughed 
gayly, her three friends seeming to thoroughly 
appreciate her merriment. 


Mr. Everett Seaton looked up in surprise. He | 


saw no occasion for mirth; quite the contrary, He 
felt a dull pain somewhere in the region of hig 
heart, which he strove to dispel by affected 
stoicism, but which he certainly could not laugh 
at. She was married, then!—this lovely creature 
who sat enthroned on a pretty basket chair, in an 
irresistible toilette of pale green China silk with 
volant bows of satin ribbon, whose delicate 
blooming pink scarce outrivaled the rosy beauty 
of her rounded cheeks. He had met her for the 
first time one morning, a week before, when he 
had been off after wild duck. She had _ been 
crossing a rustic bridge, with the soft,. white 
drapery of her skirts tucked up under her arms, 
disclosing a daintily embroidered petticoat, and a 
pair of Burt’s most artistic creations, She had 
been reading a book in an abstracted way, anda 
vigorous puff of a fresh mountain breeze had borne 
away her jaunty little hat, to send it floating 
saucily down the stream. 

At her cry of dismay, he had emerged from his 
hiding place behind the rocks, and, begging the 
privilege, had gallantly fished the errant Leghorn 
out of the water. She had thanked him so 
kindly, in so sweet a voice, and in such a graceful 
way deprecating her own carelessness, that. the 
heart of Mr. Everett Seaton, hitherto invulnerable, 
was brought to bay by the darts of the pagan 
archer. He had subsequently discovered that she 
was stopping with a Miss Blanchard, whom, um 
fortunately, he did not know, He harassed his” 
brain in endeavoring to devise some way of 
securing an introduction to her. In a few days, 
his cousin Alice arrived at the Gap, His star 
was in the ascendant. Alice knew her! Teneg 
were old friends. 


Mr, Seaton had begged an introduction, I ee 
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| you you to. imagine his distress at the discovery that 
pis divinity was married/ He sat down on the 


of the veranda, looking very much. discom- 
posed, and feeling cecidedly more so than he 
looked. 

«I have never had an opportunity of properly 
thanking you for your timely rescue of my hat the 
ether'day,” said a sweet voice from the depths of 
the willow rocker. 

«Do not mention it, I beg you!” he said stiffly, 
blushing like an awkward school-boy. 

«Really you must allow me,” she remon- 
strated, with a low, rippling. laugh. “It was 
quite chivalrous on your part. Faney my terrible 
distress, had I been obliged to walk home hatless, 
my precious complexion exposed to blighting sun- 
shine! ”» 

«I hardly think it would have suffered,” he 
ventured to say, looking up with a feeble smile 
into the lovely violet eyes so near him. 

«I think that was a shocking rencontre,” inter- 

his Cousin Alice. “ What would your hus- 
band say, Valencia, my dear, to your acting such 
little scenes with strange young men ?” 

Mrs. Aldrich smiled demurely, and cast a 
sidelong glance at poor woe-begone Seaton, who 
strove in vain to rally from his disappointment. 

«A marned flirt!” he said to himself, in 
strongly-afiected contempt. “How I hate such 
women !” 

But all thesame, he felt a strangely blissful 
feeling when she employed him to hold her 
zephyr, while her little fingers deftly wound it into 
a ball, and he sat im delightful proximity to her on 
a low ottoman. All morning he lingered near 
her. He said to himself that familiarity with her 
presence would dispel the charm by which she had 
ensnared his heart. Poor sophist! 

That afternoon he took himself off to the woods, 
and held counsel with the birds and squirrels. 
The result of this convention was that Mr. Seaton 
determined to stand his ground. He had never 
been in love before, but he knew the symptoms of 
the malady, and his reason told him that he was 
afflicted with it in its worst form. 

After that he spent the greater portion of his 
timeon Miss Blanchard’s front steps. His Cousin 
Alice was there, and Miss Ford and their hostess ; 
but he had no eyes for any one save Mrs. Aldrich. 
He had told himself that he hated a married 
flirtthat he was opposed on principle 40) all 
“affaires” with married’ women; : but, -all -the 
same, he plunged into a most prodigious flirtatio# 
with this lovely offender. The epen bantering of 
the young ladies’ only acted as an incentive to 
him. His Cousin Alice's often repeated thrust : 
“Pll tell your husband, Valencia,” aroused in him 
a ridiculous feeling of rebellion. 

“IT should like to hear him object!” lie mut- 
tered to himself, pulling his tawny mustache in a 
savage way. 





He was fast forgetting his determination to quell 
the fierce passion that had sprung to life so sud- 
denly in his heart. He gloried in the fact that 
her sweet cheeks flushed under the blazing light 
of hiseyes, and her white lids often drooped, 

“Tam a fool!” he said, im terrible self-scorn, 
aroused by the discovery that the sight of a 
Leghorn hat, like that Mrs. Aldrich wore, was 
sufficient to send his blood coursing through his 
veins like fire. 

« Don’t you think, Alice,” he asked his cousin, 
hoping’ to hear her condemn Mrs. Aldrich’s 
conduct, and’ thereby to help destroy his illusion, 
“ don’t you think Mrs. Aldrich is a terrible flirt?” 

“ Flirt, indeed !” cried Alice, flaring up at once 
in defence of her friend. «That is just like you 
men! Yow do:all you can to inveigle a woman 
into a flirtation with yow; then, if she allows 
herself to be entangled in your insidious wiles, you 
come out and declare that she is‘a flirt.» You 
disapprove of her, forsooth !” 

« Insidious wiles!’ he repeated, thinking of his 
own weak and helpless*condition, “Oh, Alice’!” 

“I think Mrs. Aldrich is the loveliest woman 1 
know. She is too sweet for anything,” she went 
on to’ say. 

“I know it!” he groaned. “She's too awfully 
lovely, that’s the trouble. Think how apt she is 
to lure young men within the influence of her 
Circean charms! And how hard it is.om the 
young men, Alice!” 

«I’lt thank you not to talk in that way of Val- 
encia, Mr. Everett Seaton,” she retorted indig- 
nantly, “I’m sure I wish:you would fall im love 
with her. It would serve you right.” 

He rose with a sigh, which his cousin did’ not 
quite appreciate, and took himself off. His man- 
ner had’ been nonchalant ;- but in his heart there 
was a fierce battle raging, To love another man’s 
wife! The honorable soul of Everett Seaton re- 
volted at the idea. It:must not—it could not-be! 
He would conquer ‘his heart if the effort killed 
him. Still he clung to the fallacy that by living 
constantly in her presence, familiarizing himself 
with her beauty, inuring himself to her smiles, 
his love would moderate to a gentle; tractable 
emotion, which he .could sway at his will. | ‘But 
her loveliness never grew commonplace. Each 
time he met her he found in her some new revela- 
tion of womanly sweetness and character. “Alas, 
for Mr. Seaton’s philosophy ! 

The days went by in a pleasant round of boat- 
ing and fishing, of picnics on the lawn and moon- 
light rambles, of poetry, reading, and posing: in 
hammocks. In the midst of it all-Miss Blanchard 
gave a party. It was such a delightful, unconven- 
tional party! Refreshments were served on ‘the 
veranda, and there was a string band stationed in 
the summer-house. Mrs, Aldrich came déwn»in 
a dress of pale, shimmering :blue silk, and ‘Gloire 
de Dijon roses in her belt. Mr, Seatom met her 
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in the doorway. He bowed profoundly to hide 
the light that shone in his eyes as he noticed how 
surprisingly lovely she was. There were other 
women in the room—-women young and beautiful, 
many a one of whom would have accepted 
graciously the homage of handsome Everett 
Seaton, and whom he would have been free to 
woo if he would. But their charms beside those 
of lovely Valencia were “as moonlight unto sun- 
light, as water unto wine.” He saw only the fair 
face, tinted like a sea shell, the great, luminous 
violet eyes, heard only the soft, caressing voice of 
the woman his heart rebelled at being obliged to 
call Mrs, Aldrich, 

“ The.dancing will not begin till late,” he said, 
drawing her dantily-gloved hand through his arm. 
«“ Will you. walk awhile im the grounds? They 
are beautifully illuminated.” 

She readily consented, and he wrapped about 
her a fleecy white-shawl, which exhaled the odor 
of heliotrope, exerting a strange intoxicating in- 
fluence on his brain. The moon was full and 
glorious, The lovely face.of the woman beside 
him was dangerously close to his, As he leaned 
over to catch her sweet, jow, tones, his long mous- 
tache swept across her hair, and caught, in the 
wings of a golden butterfly she wore. He made 
no efforts to extricate it. He simply bent, his 
head lower, and pressed a passionate kiss on the 
smooth, white brow.upturned to the moon’s pale 
rays. 

Her hand fell from off his arm; she wrenched 
herself free from him, The movement gave him 
intense pain, but he accepted it as a meet punish- 
ment. 

“How dare you do this?” she cried, half in 
anger, half in tears. 

“Forgive me,” he said, contritely. “I could 
not help it—L was mad. Do not be angry. I 
will not offend again.” 

She. allowed him to replace her hand in his 
arm, and they walked along in silence. She 
tried to sustain a conversation, but her efforts 
were futile. In his present intense passion, it was 
like a knife in his heart when she said with a be- 
witching smile: 

“1 suppose you have heard that my husband 
will be hefe on Thursday ?” 

He started as though she had struck him. 

«“ No,” ‘he ‘said, coldly, suppressing by sheer 
force of will the anguish of his heart, «I had not 
heard.” 

«On Thursday,” she repeated, with a coquet- 
tish nod of her head. “Iam so glad he is com- 
ing. It will be so much pleasanter to have him 
here.” 

He looked persistently: away from her. Could 
it be‘that she loved this man she called her hvs- 
band? If so, what had she meant by trifling so 
with him? “ You are sullen to-night,” ske said, 
with a pretty pout. 














He laughed roughly. How little she knew of _ 
the passion surging ‘in his:heart! He bit his. 
fiercely, and, shaking off her hand from his 
strode im front of her along the garden path, 
the clear moonlight she saw the pallor of his hang. 
some face, and the savage light in his eyes; . 
woman-like, she refused to understand. es 

“ You are not entertaining,” she said, with 
little ripple of nervous laughter. 

»He turned and faced her. His. lips ‘were 
opened to speak. His righteous wrath was win 
arms against her. He would have burst, out in 
uncontrolled fury ; but, just then the soft strains. of — 
* Weiner Bonbon” floated out over the lawn, The i 
music seemed to restore his senses. His face.con. _ 
tracted with a spasm of pain. Why should he be. 
tray himself to her, and let her glory in her brazen — 
triumph? The charm was in a measure broken, — 
He loved her madly, but. he felt unbounded:cog. _ 
tempt for her infidelity to her husband, and, her 
unprincipled conduct toward himself. 

« Let. us go in,” he said, in a harsh, consteaigad 
voice. “The dancing will begin shortly.” |... 
She again took his arm, looking with almost 
child-like wonder at his accusing countenance, 
She drew her shawl closely around her. A tear, 
which her companion failed to.notice, fell on her — 
pearl-colored glove, and she shivered slightly, 
* Yes, it is a little too damp out here,” “<< 
said. < 
He took a few steps forward, then pensed,jaalll 
looking down at the beautiful bronze braid: that — 
swept against his shoulder as she turned her tents 
he said in peremptory manner: 

« You must. give all your waltzes to metal : 
night.” f 

She gave him her programme, saying : 

“ Very well—since you wish it. I am sure 
should consider myself fortunate. No one here 
dances so well as you. It will probably be my 
last opportunity, too. You know my husband is — 
coming on Thursday.” 

She laughed. Her voice stung his sensitive 
soul almost to madness. His noble nature re 
volted before the brazen faithlessness that allowed 
her to say such things to him, and the vague sense 
which prevented her from seeing in whatexecr> 
ble taste they were. But—strange perversityle — 
he wished her to dance with no one but hin 
clung to his delusion. 

He tossed her programme among the bushes, x 

“TI shall not need to put my name down,” he 
‘said, simply. “I shall remember, and I shallre 
mind you of the engagement.” e- 

They entered the house together, People 
looked at this handsome couple, and whi a 
together. . Seaton observed it; it made him 
ous. He knew what they were saying, and: 
heart he raged at the fate which had throwa 


across. this) woman’s path only too late. | T "ey 
with a fierce effort, he put from him all thongit 
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thing but the passionate delight of the hour. 


“She Was his for that night. The’ iiusie‘faited ‘to 


+ 


atch his wandering sense. 


He danced’; but te 
not a thought to the mazy waltzes—he only 


‘jaew'that he held her in his arms, and’ he fooled 
‘js heart by saying under his breath, « She is 


mime! my darling—my very own!” Who ‘is ‘it 
that has said, « Alas, that all our pleasures should 
te followed by a next morning ?” 

‘Miss Blanchard’s party was over, and Everett 
Seaton sat at his window the next morning, look- 
jng out upon the dismal rain that followed ‘it. 

#] will not see her again,” he was saying to 
himself. “I will go away to-morrow. Oh, ‘my 
God how can I doit? How can I bear never 
to look into her face again? Oh, my love, my 
jove ! What cruel fate bound you to another ?” 

All day tong he struggled with himself. It was 
aterrible battle, and hé came down stairs in the 
evening with a wan look on his handsome face. 

# Alice,” he-said to his cousin, “I have very 
suddenly been ‘called to Philadelphia. I must 
leave early to-morrow morning. It will be impos- 
sible for me to see the ladies before going. I 
shall trust you to make proper apology for my ab- 
rupt departure. I am very sorry to be forced to 
Jeave so soon, but it is really quite unavoidabie.” 

His cousin remonstrated, but he explained that 
his decision was irrevocable; and the following 
morning he left about sunrise, without a word for 
the woman who had shaniefully won his love, 
knowing that she could only use it as a plaything. 

His heart was full of bitterness as he sat in the 
car, and was whirled away from thé scene of his 
greatest happiness and misery. ‘Woitld it’ have 
alleviated his suffering, 1 wonder, had he known 
that, shut up in her room at Miss Blaachard’s, 
under the plea of a headache, the woman he loved 
lay with flushed cheek pressed against a pillow 
she had wet with her tears? 

His determination never to see her again ‘had 
indeed been strong; but it weakened with every 
mile that added itself to the distance which sep- 
arated him from her. He repented his hasty de- 
patture, and when half way to Philadelphia he 
stepped off the car, and entered a ‘little ‘way 
station to await the train back to the Gap. He 
walked in upon his Cousin Alice late in the after- 
noon. 

“TI forgot something,” he said, in answer to her 
look of astonishment, ane he announced his inten- 
tion of ‘remaining over till the next morning. 
The rain of the previous day‘had left the atmos- 
phere fresh and cool. The sky was ‘clear and 
clondiess. Iu the evening the moon’ rose re- 
splendently from behind the mountains, 

Seaton left the house after supper, and wandered 
off into'the woods, where he retraced the many 
walks he had taken with Valencia. Now that he 
had returned, he was undecided whether or not 
she should go to see her. But gradually his step 





turned towards Miss Blanchard’s cottage, and, 
before he had taken any resolution im the matter, 
he ‘found himself ‘walking in the’ long shaded 
avenue that led up to her garfen from the rear. 
He lingered there in painful indecision. He 
watched the fluttering shadows of the trees which 
the mountain breeze’ ‘was stirring, and ‘the great 
patches of silver moonlight that lay between. He 
sat down on a low rustic seat, and looked through 
the long vista of trées towards the house. The 
garden-gate was just’before him: The night was 
still; the slightest sound could be heard at a 
distance, and: he’ plainly distingwished the click of 
alateh. A figure in long’ sweeping’ white drapery 
descended into the avenue’ from: the garden—a 
figure whose outline set his heart ‘beating fast and 
furiously. He waited in painful expectancy. It 
was Mrs. Aldrich. She did ‘not observe’ him as 
he sat in the deép shadow’ ‘some’ distance from 
her; but, when she approached him, and stood in 
the clear moonlight; whefi ‘he was quite certain it 
was she, he rose and’ confronted her. 

She gave a cry of fright, and started back. 

“Do not be frightened,” he said quietly, ‘so 
quietly that he was astonished at his composure. 
“Tt is really I. I have come back, you see. I 
repented of my hasty and un¢eremonious departure. 
I have come to say good-bye to you.” 

“Why did you go at ali?” she asked coldly. 
“You have treated us unkindly. “You should at 
least have told us that you were going.” 

“Told you!” he’ cried, his passion suddenly 
gaining the mastery over him. ““My God! © If I 
had stopped to tell you, I could not have gone. It 
was only by sheer force of will I could summon 
resolution enough to go at all.” 

“Why was it mecessary for you to go?” she 
asked again, looking at him with offended pride. 

«Why ?” he echoed with a short laugh, seizing 
her arm roughly. “You ask me that?’ My God! 
What are you trying to do, woman ? What do you 
want? Are you not satisfied that you have uséd 
your subtle charms, your wonderful beauty, to win 
from me such a tad, unréasoning love as a man 
only feels once in his life-timé? Why do you 
subject me to all the torments of the rack 
besides ?” 

“You need not have gone away,” she repeated 
quietly, looking up into ‘his'face with an expres- 
sion on her lovely lips which drove him ‘to distrac- 
tion. 

“ Oh, my God!” he moaned, flinging her hand 
from him. Her utter shamelessness was like ter- 
turé to his pure, honorable love: “ How could I 
stay here any longer? You know that it’ isa 
crime against heaven that I should love you. You 
know that Iam bound by the highest moral obli- 
tion to crush my love for you out of my heart. 
How could I do it here in your presence? Your 
face robs me of all power to do and to think right. 
I love you in spite’of the sin that love burdens me 
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with. And how could I endure to see you beside 
another man!—to see him possessed of all the 
privileges of your husband, while II, who love 
you so madly—have hardly the right to touch your 
hand! Your husband .is coming to-morrow. If 
I stayed here, I think I should kill him.” 

She had given a little inarticulate cry in the 
midst of this passionate torrent of words. When 
he had finished speaking, she leaned toward him ; 
her breath came short. and quick, her eyes shone 
like twin stars, and her cheeks flushed and paled 
alternately. 

“Oh, my Jove!” she witpent, softly, “has 
this been the cause of our doubt and misery ?” 

He looked: at her lovely upturned free, He 
trembled at the touch of her hand on his sleeve, 
but he folded his arms across his breast. He had 
sworn: that he would not touch her. She hesi- 
tated a moment, looking fixedly into his eyes, then 
she threw both arms ‘about his neck, and drew his 
head down till his lips were close to her own. 

« Dear,” she said, solemnly, “it is all a terrible 
mistake. I am not married; my name is not Al- 
drich, I thought you knew it all the time, I 
thought you were merely keeping up the Intle 
farce the girls have been playing. I thought you 
knew, Everett, that my mame was Valencia 
Coghlan.” 

He looked at her in a dazed way, Her,words 
did not convey any clear meaning to his mind. 
He doubted his senses; he doubted her truthful- 
ness; and, though her white arms clung beseech- 
ingly about his neck, he made no effort to clasp 
her to his breast. 

« Last winter,” she went on, speaking rapidly, 
and setting aside all reserve, all hesitation, “I 
took part in some private theatricals, My cousin, 
Charlie Howard, appeared with me in a little 
comedy called ‘ Matrimonial Sweets.’ Qur, roles 
were respectively those of Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich. 
We acquitted ourselves with honor, The part 
was thought to have fitted me exactly, and since 
that time it has pleased my friends to call me 
Mrs. Aldrich, It is Charlie who is coming to- 
morrow ; but he is.only my cousin, Everett—] 
haven’t any husband,” 

He looked down at the pure, sweet: face up- 
turned. to his, so eager in its truth that he felt. his 
doubts melting before it. Slowly it came to him 
that he had been the victim of a horrible night- 
mare. He was awaking to life, and love, and 
happiness. He was lifted into a region of perpet- 
ual joy. His heart broke loose from the galling 
distrust that bound it. He was free to love her if 
he would ! 

«You say you love me,” she said, in a tender 
tone of reproach. ‘** Why do you not believe 
me?” 

With a low cry of ungovernable passion, he 
tossed aside all. restraint, and clasping her in his 
arms, he crushed her to his breast. He said not 








a word, but on her hair, her brow, her, ¢ 
and on her sweet lips raised temptingly to — a 










pressed burning kisses—more eloquent than any 
language he could command. 

** You; take great liberties,” she said, drawing 
herself away from his close embrace, but hardly 
looking offended. 

He laughed, and drew her to him again, 2 

“ You will give me this privilege, I know,” he 
said. “Ihave suffered enough, my S 
Loving you as I do, can you not judge that I haye 
been in torment? I thought you were lost to me 
forever. God forgive me! I blamed you with 
having stolen my heart merely to destroy it, J 
accused you, whom I thought to be a ; 
woman, of utter shamelessness. But I loved you | 
madly all the same. I tried to run away from you, 
You know how I succeeded. I was forced tp | 
come back to say good-bye. Thank God forthe — 
impulse that brought me here to-night, My 
darling, my heart’s sweet queen! In oneshon 
hour you have lifted me from the very depths of 
hell, and admitted ane to a heaven which, 1 had 
never dreamed of entering.” 

Her eyes were full of tears, 

«Do you think that you were alone in your 
misery?” she said, 1 could not understand you 
I thought you were trifling with me. . 1 loved) my 
and your silence tortured me,’ 

“It is over now,” he said, clasping her, pa 
little hands in his, ‘ You are nobody's wife, my 
darling; but you will one day be mine? , You 
must recompense my misery. I cannot wait, and 
you must not ask meto, When will you marry 
me, my bonnie true love ?” 

“ Qh!” she cried. in, pretty dismay. “Yue 
growing too importunate.” 

**Shall it be three months hence?” he asi 
thinking he was making a generous sacrifice, , 

«Oh, no, no!” she objected, 

* Four. months, then?” he pleaded; eal 
shook her head, and he could not move her 
consent by any argument, Then, with o 
paralleled magnanimity, he offered to wait for six 
months, but not a day longer, and he th 
that if she would not agree to that, he would carry 
her off by force, OE. 

“It. is 9 dreadfully soon!” she said; her fact 
suffused with blushes. “ It is not one bit conven 
ug@nal.” 

* What do we. care for conventionalitg 
said, recklessly, looking down at the Jovely head 
with its crown of bronze braids, calmly resting 0 
his shoulder, 

« Not very much,” she aknowledged syn 
ling closer in his arms. 

Six months later they were mestieds 
ding was a grand affair, as befitted the 
so handsome and wealthy a young ¢ 
use of a playful sobriquet almost wrecked the lap 
piness of these two hearts, whose union 
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A meaningless pseudonym had all but 
jled the two lives which now flow on together 


4 perfect unison and sweet tranquillity. Why do 
we ask so contemptuously, then, “What's in a 
: name ?” 


= 
oe 


AUNT RUTH SKETCHES. 








NEW SERIES——-NO. 2, 





BY KATE CROMBIE, 





AUNT RUTH GOES TO THE DENTIST. 

Ican’t say I like these ’ere modern improve- 
ments in dentistry. 

Years ago, old doctor Dwight he did some 
work on my teeth, and I remember I felt when he 
got through as if he’d suffered a’most as much as I 
had myself. He pulled out one tooth and filled 
another; and—wall, the fillin’ didn’t hurt much, 
only the scrapin’ and borin’ rather tried my 
nerves; but on the whole ’twant much wuss than 
cleanin’ up a kittle that the plum-sass has burrit 
onto. But the pullin’—that was a different thing. 
] hild on ter the chair with all my might and 
main, and the old doctor he hild on ter the tooth ; 
and when he give the final jerk, as you might say, 
L wondered he didn’t hist me and the chair and 
all, clear up through the skylight. L guess he 
would, if the chair hadn’t been fastened down 
pooty strong. 

I remember I give one groan enough ter wake 
the dead, and there stood the old doctor sweatin’ 
and puffin’, and holdin’ up that tooth tm triumph. 
Then he and me congratulated one another, and 
I went away feelin’ that we was both on us feller 


The other day I had ’casion to go ter the dent- 


‘ist agin; and, as old doctor Dwight is dead, I 


went to his succesor. He’s a harnsome, smart- 
lookin’ young feller as one could wish ter see: 
and he come out o’ his little room’ smilin’ and 
hnmmin’ a tune. His shirt buzzum and wristbons 
was‘as white 2s snow, and he looked spick and 
span all over. He wasa master nice clean-lookin’ 
feller, and I took to him to once. 

Wall, he said how’t he could tend right tew me ; 
$0 1 lad off my bunnit, and went in and sot 
down in his big chair, and watched him while he 
was gettin’ ready for me. 

He was goin’ ter dew the fillin’ first, he ‘said ; so 
he went round from one drawer ‘to another, col- 
lectin’ his things together. 

First he brought out a great tray kivered with 
little steel instruments that looked jest like croshay 
hooks of different sizes; then a little box 0’ gold 
leaf, and a small thin sheet 0’ injy rubber. 

He was a hummin’ his tune all this time, and 
seemed ‘as happy as if he was gettin’ ready to go 
and see his girl, and I told him so. He blushed 
VOL. cv. 35. 





some, but he didn’t say nothin’, and I wondered 
whether or no he was married. 

When he'd got all his tools laid out handy, he 
brought along a couple o’ very nice, clean, white 
napkins, and laid ’em in my lap, 

«“ Oh, la, now,” says I, * you take them away 
and I’}l use my handkercher ; save ye jest so much 
washin’, ye know.” 

«©Oh,” says he, smilin’, “you needn’t hesytate to 
use ’em—my wife does her:own washin’.” 

So he was married after all, and he didn’t care 
how hard his wife worked, nuther! 

Wall, the next thing he did. was ter shove a 
curus-lookin’ machine up alongside .o’ my chair, 
and arter examinin’ my teeth a minnit, he actt//y 
put the littleeend o’ that machine inter my mouth, 
and workin’ it with one foot, began ter drill, away 
at my tooth as if I’d ben a stone or.a statu! 

As quick as it begun ter buz and grind, I 
twitched his hand away, machine and all, and 
says I: 

«“ Look here, young man, I aint use’ ter bein’ 
run by machinery, and I wan’ter inquire into this 
a little. How does your machine know when ter 
stop, and.soon?. What’s ter hinder,it from goin’ 
clear through me, as you might say ?” 

He smiled as innercent as a baby, and says he: 

«Qh, I’ look out for it: it shan’t do you any 
harm, 1 promise you.” 

Then he went on to explain how it was the 
greatest invention of the age; said all the leadin’ 
dentists in the country: used ’em, and-so forth. 

“If ‘that's the case,” says I, “]’ll try ter feel 
easy and be ’commodatin’; but you must leave 
off singin’ and. tend right:ter your machine every 
minnit; and I hope you'll bear in. mind that it’s ‘a 
human creetur and not a stun that you’re a drillin’ 
of.” 

He promised he would, and im a few minnits he 
had my tooth all ready ter fill. Then come some- 
thin’ wirst of ail yit. 

He picks ‘up that little square sheet o’ injy 
rubber, claps it inter. my mouth, and stretches jit 
over my lower jaw somehow, so that only the tooth 
he was workin’ on stuck through. 

At fust I couldn’t breathe nor swallow, and I 
couldn’t speak at all; but I managed ter let him 
know by signs, as well as I could, what I thought 
on’t, and he began to explain again. 

« It’s all right, I assure you, madam,” says he, 
very polite, “and you won’t be inconvenyenced 
after you git a little ’customed teu it.” 

«*Customed' teu it!” thinks 1 ter myself: I 
should a’ laughed, but I couldn’t with that thing 
in my mouth : so I tried ter calm down, and believe 
that I could stan’ it if other folks could. 

But I never suffered so much in the whole 
course o’ my life; and I can’t say I was in actua: 

pain, nuther ! 

One thing, I felt as if I wa'n’t bein’ treated like 
a human woman creetur, and it galled me awfully. 
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I wa’n’t willin’ ter be run by machinery, as I 
said afore—nor ter have my mouth filled up with 
injy rubber, or any pizen thing he see fit ter stuff 
in. But after all I don’t think I was half so mad 
at the young man as I was at science! 

What bizness had science ter go and invent 
such disagreeable, disrespeckful ways 0’ doin’ 
things? I felt real hard towards science. 

Wall, that young man worked away as if he en- 
joyed every minnit of it, if I didn’t; and Lf tried 
ter be patient, knowin’ it couldn’t last forever. 

I was beginnin’ ter git into quite a resigned and 
comfortable frame o’ mind, when all to once he 
leaves off his work and pricks up his ears ter listen. 

Sure enough, there was a hand-orgin out in the 
street—an uncommon good one, too—and it was 
playin’ a tune from the opery of Patience. 

“ How appropriate!” thinks I ter myself. « Pa- 
tience! That’s what I’m in need of myself jest 
now.” 

But what does that dentist deu, but drop his 
croshay hook and pick up his hat in a hurry. 

«« Excuse me one moment, madam,” he says ter 
me, “and don’t you on any account move your 
hed or stir while I’m gone: I'll be back in a min- 
nit.” 

And upon that he runs down stairs, and leaves 
me a settin’ there with my mouth propped wide 
open, wonderin’ what had struck bim all of a 
suddin. 

Wall, I waited five minnits by the clock and he 
didn’t come back; I begun ter feel worried about 
him; I thought pr'aps he’d fell in a fit, or broke 
his neck, or somethin’. 

But bimeby I left off worryin’ about Aim, and 
begun ter think o’ myseif/ 

Oh, how tired I was! My neck ached, and my 
jaws ached, and I was in cramps and pains all 
over. 1 must move,and I did move a little mite; 
I didn’t dar’s to move much, for I didn’t know 


what mischif it might dew. Then I sot and lis-° 


tened and waited fifteen minnits or so more, till 
I couldn’t stan’ it no longer. 

I kicked over his tray o’ croshay hooks, and the 
old drillin’ machine, and got up and looked out o’ 
the winder. - 

And as true as I’m a livin’ woman, there stood 
that dentist with his hands in his pockets, listenin’ 
tothe hand-orgin and watchin’ a performin’ bear / 

There was a little crowd o’ men and boys geth- 
ered round, but there wa’n't one among the lot 
that seemed ter be enjoyin’ himself so. much as my 
dentist! Oh, I was ravin’,tarin’ mad! Ida gin 
a dollar bill in a minnit ter be able ter speak teu 
him, but I couldn't, ye know, so I took my sun. 
shade, and pounded on the winder like all pos- 
sessed ! 

When he turned and see me he bust out a 
laughin’: I s’pose he couldn’t help it—I must a’ 
looked redickerlus enough—but nevertheless, it 
was awful aggervatin’, wa’n’t it, now ? 





When he come in I pulled at the old injyy 

ber, and fisted at him till he see it had ge 

come out to once. Rei. ae 
My face was as red as fire, and I guess he Bi 

picioned that he’d ketch it whenever I - 

spank, for he was the longest while gettin’ on’t 

o’ my mouth—talkin’ all the time in that nice 
























smooth way of his’h, and sayin’ how sorry he wa, oe 
“ Madam,” says he, kinder mournful like, «Jy the 
been subjeck ter sech fits o’ abstrackshun fora hors 
number o’ years, and my wife she’s beginnin™ter the 
feel real worried about me.” Etre! 
I told him I should think she would; and J] a tion 
vised him as a friend ter take somethin’ fet ’eq_ deta 
right off, as they might git him inter troubles ang Her 
he promised me he would. He urged me ter a 
stop and have the tooth pulled out ; said it Wasa jour 
pity ter leave him right in the middle of a job, _ ¢ 
“ Why,” says ‘he, “I'll willingly dew. it for ae 
nothin’ rather’n have ye go off so.” ae. 
“Pm ‘bliged teu yes" says I, “ but if you'd pall Nell 
out every tooth in my hed for nothin’, I wouldn't iin 
stay ; I’m all wore out, and the sooner I git home liens 
the better.” with 
That was all I said; I hadn’t the heart ter Min 





scold him arter I heerd about them fits. 
“Poor creetur,” thinks I ter myself. 
wonder his wife feels worried.” 


HERBERT AND MIME’S BOY, — 
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BY MRS. HUBBARD. 


He was the most absurd little specimen of hy 
manity that ever had safely passed his. fourth 
year. His hair was as white as the scalp on 
which it grew; his eyes were large and restless; 
his little nose in a continual quiver at the cormen, 
his little pocket full of strings and treasures of 
“Rainy Shower Toads” and “ Wiggler Fish? 
that could not escape their prison. 

His name was Reuben Richard Rowe, and he 
was called Bobkin. Bobkin had a sister aged two 
and a half, and the two made a fameus pair; for 






































Bobkin, though great in tricks and pranks, was "? 
diminutive in stature, and Pansie was almost poe 
Jarge enough for four—four years’ growth, I mean, odie 
but Rodolphus is always showing me fractures of fi 
of my grammatical construction—Mob’s Ide thou 
syncrasies, he calls them, prev 

The first time I ever saw Bobkin was im the lece 
leafy month of June, 1879. I had started to go deli 
East to visit my old parents in the Connecticat the. 
Valley, and accepted on the eve of departure am v 
inyitation from Mime, otherwise Mrs. Jemima bon 
Rowe, to spend the Fourth with her at Rosemary fide 
Grove. Be did 

I arrived just at dusk of an oppressive Jun the 
at the station two miles from Rosemary G Hod 3 Bob 
where Herbert met me, He was encum that 
this occasion by Bobkin; so I made the mar 
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n’s acquaintance early in my visit, and it con- 
d very brisk and lively up to the very close, 
you shail hear. 
Black Nell was the name of the steed that drew 
‘Mime’s pretty basket wagon to the depot for me. 
_ Having dispatched a baggage wagon with my 
, Herbert led me to the horseblock where 
Nell was tied, and assisted me to place myself in 
the neat little carriage. He then untied the 
horse, deposited the reins on the floor of the 
the wagon, lifted in Bobkin—all the while we had 
been talking rapidly, asking and answering ques- 
tions as to health, journey, and other important 
details. Being comfortably seated at length, 
Herbert took the reins, and signified to Nell that 
we were ready to set forth upon our homeward 
journey. She never stirred a step. The driver 
clucked, shook the reins, and exhorted the horse 
towake up. .No response. Then Herbert took 
the whip out of the socket and snapped it once. 






































‘d pull Nell seemed to appreciate the reproof, for she 
ouldn't danced up and down, and plunged as much as she 
home was able with her two fore-feet tied together tightly 
with Bobkin’s fish line, and the hind ones with 
art ler Mime’s cashmere scarf, which she had given to 
her son on leaving home, with strict injunctions 
- don't to wear it on the drive back to the Grove, on ac- 
count of the dampness that, in her estimation, was 
always to be found in evening air. 
Y Herbert got out and eased Nell of her shackles, 
i and we experienced no further impediment ¢o our 
Mime met us at the door with a warm embrace 
of hue for me, and a good hug far the boy. She thought 
fourth directly about the dear child’s health, and asked 
Ip on for the scarf. Herbert merely asked Bobkin to 
tless; tell mamma about it, and took the team around 
suze to the barn. When the truth came out, and the 
res of scarf was brought forward by the culprit, be- 
Fish,” grimed with dust and dirt, Mime groaned in 
gtie, «What shall I do with you, Bobkin?” 
nd he «0, slap me hard, as you did when I cut off 
d two the garden hose, and then make me ‘lasses candy 
5 for ‘cause I cry.” 
» We went up to my cosy, flower-scented room, 
most and here found Pansie, who had staid at 
res home with mamma to “’ceive us.” A face full 
none of fun and frolic was Pansie’s, and I straightway 
Ido thought I would keep my trunk well-locked, to 
prevent slices of pie being secreted among my 
a the laces, for I discovered a generous remnant of that 
o delicacy upon the window sill, interwoven with 
tice the lace folds of the curtain. 





When I joined the family at dinner, half an 
hour later, I found seated with them my old con- 
fidential friend, Mollie Dwyer, and much delight 
did the surprise give me. Mime was radiant at 
the success of her scheme to keep the secret. 
Bobkin looked crest-fallen, Here was one plot 













that he had not spoiled. He only offered one re- 
mark : 








«Next time [ll tole her that and more; I'll 
tol’er how I seen Dr. Sinclair take her face in his 
hands so”—with a plump palm pressed to each 
cheek—“ and kissed her a smasher right on her 
mouth.”’ 

“What did Mollie say to that?” asked the 
wicked father of his son. 

“She didn’t say nothin’, but she tipped her 
chin up so—and I didn’t see very well,” 

“Oo said s’e tissed he back aden,” lisped 
Pansie. 

“ Well, I guess so. What else would she put 
up her mouth ¢4¢s way for?” and the little tor- 
ment puckered up his lips, and upturned his 
saucy face under Mollie’s very nose. 

The next day we spent in visiting with my old 
school-friends, I told them all about our life on 
the Dakota prairies, and what expedients Rodol- 
phus and I had resorted to in our pioneer days, 
which seemed far away now—three years had 
made such a change in our wilderness of treeless 
acres. This summer Rodolphus was to put up 
the new house in my absence, and, as he re- 
marked on the morning of my departure, “the 
little nag would wait to bring to the little castle 
her little mistress just three months from date.” I 
told them how, longing for a taste of real home- 
made cheese like that we used to make in the val- 
ley, I had coaxed Rodolphus to batter the bottom 
out of a tin pan, and using this for a cheese hoop, 
the flat lid of a kettle for a follower, and the cor- 
ner of the house for a cheese-press, I had, by 
hanging the flat-irons on the broom-handle, which 
did duty as lever, fitially succeded in pressing a 
cheese that did taste like the real article, barring 
the salt was a trifle too much in spots, as Rodol- 
phus timidly suggested. 

I told them how two fierce-looking Indians had 
been appeased by my playing to them Yankee 
Doodle upon the piano, and how they had 
returned next day with two-thirds of an entire 
tribe, demaading with signs and gestures that 
they should have a repetition of the performance. 

“They were decked out in their war-paiat, I 
suppose,”’ said Mime. 

“ And feathers, and had tomahawks,” added 
Herbert, in a questioning voice. 

“ Of course, and wore scarlet cloaks and beaded 
leggings. Real Cooper Indians,” said Mollie. 

I only laughed. 

“ Say, misses,” broke in Bobkin, “ how did they 
hold them ?” 

“ Hold what, Bobkin ?” 

« The Tommys,” 

“QO, the éomahawks he means,” explained 
Herbert, “why, right up in their hands—so,” 
brandishing a teaspoon. 

A ring of the door-bell admonished us that we 
had tarried Jong at table. In the parlor we found 

Dr. Sinclair, Mollie, remembering the disclosure 
of the son of the house, looked about to see if he 
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lay in wait; but Mime had taken the babies up to 
bed, and she soon recovered her usual ease of 
manner. Mime presently joined us, and we spent 
a pleasant hour. Our conversation was somewhat 
rudely interrupted just then by a weak war-whoop 
in the direction of the diningtroom. Herbert 
shouted with laughter. 

“ Now we'll have that Indian raid over again; 
wonder how Bobkin will manage the tomahawk.” 
Before he had done speaking, the tribe appeared. 
Pansie was a squaw; she had on her red_ baby- 
cloak over her night-gown, and strapped on her 
back with my shaw] strap was her big china doll, 
almost as large as the little mother. This was the 
pappoose that had formed part of the picture 
Bobkin had in his collection. Over her head the 
little squaw wore the big feather duster, the 
handle of which was strapped in with the pappoose. 

Bobkin had put on Mollie’s bathing trowsers, 
and a little red jacket—he had heard of Red 
Jacket, the Indian, and imagined he was so named 
from the garment he wore. A huge feather fan, 
descended from some relative of Mime, was 
fastened to the back of his neck by a bandage 
around the throat, and in his right hand he 
brandished a veritable little dagger that a friend 
of Herbert had sett him from Italy. 

With much hooting and prancing these two 
young savages marched up to me, the dagger 
waving in close proximity to my eyes as I sat, and 
the chief demanded that I should play. To humor 
the little scapegraces, I did so, playing the 
liveliest hornpipe I could improvise, at which 
both denizens of the plains executed a war-dance, 
and were then swooped up by Maggie, whom 
Mime had summoned to the rescue. This time 
she gave orders that Maggie should not leave her 
charge until they were asleep. 

“QO, you can leave us; we’re too tired to fun 
any more,” said Bobkin, with utmost coolness. 
After this we were on the lookout for capers, and 
never thought of seating ourselves on any chair or 
sofa until we had first removed whatever pie- 
plates, pins, or other runaway articles, chanced to 
repose there. The days passed quickly, and the 
Fourth was but one day distant. Some time before 
my advent, Mime had a violent toothache, and 
had been obliged to have a tooth extracted. 
“ Subtracted” Bobkin understood the - dental 
process to be. Mindful of future days when little 
folks must lose their first incisors. cuspids and 
bicuspids, she had spoken very lightly of the 
pain; and on Mollie’s asking her if she did not 
rather enjoy the dental operation, she had replied 
that she did. Now Bobkin had fully intended to 
have a tooth taken ont of his little jaw immediately, 
but the pressure of business consequent upon my 
arrival, the Indian raid and the overhauling of my 
trunks, which he as a faithful custom-house agent 
was bound to do whenever I forgot to lock my 
treasures up, had hitherto prevented him from 





executing his design. The day before the Fourth 
he announced ‘that he had a toothache, and; 
suspecting mischief, papa and mama tried 
means to lessen his suffering. He said he 
have to go and have it out, as mama did. ¥ 
asked him to point out the offending member. He | 
immediately laid his finger upon an eye-tooth, the 
upper one on the left side, and never failed jp 
designate this same one when asked to tell which 
tooth ached. The little fellow cried loudly and 
otherwise vented his feelings; and being quite 
convinced that the tooth was really ulcerated from 
a too liberal allowance of candy from his youth ap, _ 
Mime persuaded Herbert to take the 














































sufferer to Dr. Sinclair. We were fully convinced mo 
that a sight of the implements displayed upon the Sincle 
revolving table, would either take away the pain =: 
or the courage of the little fellow; but no! he never round 
flinched until with one dexterous pull the Dr _. 
loosed the tooth from the socket, and sent } i 
spinning across the room. Then, he screamed } 
with rage and pain. i: = 
*O! you hurt! you hurt! you said it did no Moll 
hurt—you did, mama—O mama!—and it was not el 
sore a bit, and it left a big hole in my face, and] Boll 
hate you, you mean old Dr. Sinclair, and—” hep om “4 
he struck right and left. mage 
He had tried an experiment and gained some = 
experience, but he could not forgive Dr. Sinclair, ow 
whom he considered to be the cause of his grief om 
This was on the morning of the third, and as : 
we rode out after tea that night, taking the chit 0 
dren, we passed Dr. Sinclair's office. Bobkin il 
ordered the driver to stop, got out before we could =e 
prevent him, and rang: the front office bell. An ome 
apprentice opened the door. a" 
“Ts Dr. Sinclair at home ?” we heard him ask ~ 
Yes, he was in. He appeared in a moment. oat 
Down went the small convicted sinner on his = 
knees, clasping his little hands— : one 
* Dr. Sinclair, will you ask my forgiveness?” _ 24 
Mime wiped her eyes of a happy tear. She va 
had been talkmg to her son since his display of sins 
bad language in the dental office, and this was Nor 
the result. Bat hark !—see! Bob-has arisen and tad 
we hear: “ Now we’s square ; and I am goitigto hie 
pay you for hurting me so.” : 
Herbert exploded with laughter. ee an 
When we reached home a small boy stood in long 
the hall with flowers for Miss Mollie Dwyer, with her 
Dr. Sinclair's compliments. There was a fitile the: 
twist of paper among the Jeaves, I noticed. Mol os 
jie had not yet entered the house; but Bol 
danced up to the messenger, and begged leat sm 
present the flowers to Mollie himself. This 1 on 
smiling lad permitted, and gave him the nel, i“ 
saying he must be carefal not to lose the note No 
den among the petals, at the same time point 
out the paper twist. Bobkin delivered the flow ha 
with the directions given him by the boy. - 





heard that, and thought no more of the ma 
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_ he Fourth dawned clear and pleasant. We 
“gad agreed to spend the day picnicking in a glen 
‘jen miles away, and return at evening for a dis- 
lay of fireworks on the lawn. These fireworks 
“were to be the first experience of the children in 
































re guch displays. Dr. Sinclair, with a smart span 
rh, the and phaeton, drove over to accompany us. There 
led to §@ were also young Northcote and his lovely sister, 
which whe was just home from a finishing tour. Belle 
y and Northcote, as she appeared to me on that day, 
Me was the sweetest living picture I had ever seen. 
ae Creamy skin, dimpled fingers, tasty attire, and 
th wonderful waves of sunny hair, combined with a 
bi sweet and gentle manner, made this young girl 
ta. the centre of attraction among us. When Dr. 
my the Sinclair appeared he looked at Mollie inquiringly 
. and searchingly, I fancied, when he made the 
Biro round of salutations. Then he looked about the 
a foom, and noticed his flowers in a vase on the 
Poy mantel. He flushed, and I thought he was 
uct yexed that Mollie had aot taken them to her own 
fom. Sol said that it was at our request that 

i Mollie had allowed the beautiful bouquet to re- 
a main where we could all enjoy it. Just then 
Fs Mollie was talking pleasantly with Northcote, and 
and I as we were ail preparing to set out for the car- 
here riages, Dr. Sinclair invited Belle to ride out with 
him; whereupon her brother, in delight at his good 

mrs luck, offered his services as escort to Mollie, who, 
clair, having heard Dr. Sinclair invite Belle, accepted 
oe with a gay Smile and manner. We in the family 
a carriage exchanged our little opinions upon the ex- 
ses isting state of affairs. We had been so sure of 
ould an ultimate engagement between Dr. Sinclair and 
Mollie, that we were quite disposed to be angered 

* at the turn matters had taken. Mime was of 
oe opinion that Mollie had snubbed the doctor, while 
Iwas sure she had done no such thing, and I 

his heartily wished she had resisted our entreaties to 
make common property of her lovely bouquet. 

i Still, he might not have been so quick to attribute 
She her unselfishness to indifference. We spent the 
of hours of the drive in useless wondering, and ar- 
é rived at the picnic grounds in due course of time. 
a Northcote and Mollie were still absent, but Belle 
sto and Dr, Sinclair were there before us. In half an 





hour the recreant pair appeared, with a story of 
pleasurable exploration of an unknown forest-road 
—but Mollie told me it had been an interminably 
long drive. So I found out she was all right in 
her heart toward the doctor. I inquired why she 
thus deserted her true love of the past weeks, and 
to my teasing question she made no reply, but be- 
gan to cry, and busied herself uncommonly among 
the lunch baskets to hide her emotion. She re- 
covered herself in a few moments, and was as gay 
a8 ever with the doctor, and quite gracious to 
Northcote. 

Meanwhile Bobkin had not been idle. He 
had left his little sister to shift for herself, and 
sped away, intent on his own sweet thoughts and 
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mischievous plans. When we went for the milk- 
jug, as Mime denominated her canteen of country 
cream, it was empty and lying in a little ravine, 
where Bobkin had set up a structure which he de- 
nominated a beaver dam. He had found a 
likely little gully, but too little water, so he added 
all the cream we had brought for our raspberries, 
on the principle, as Herbert suggested, that every 
little helps a good deal, In lieu of the young 
trees which the beavers are reputed to gnaw off 
with their sharp teeth, and against which they 
build their huts, he had taken our parasols and 
fans, together with Herbert's camphorwood cane, 
which he had broken to help wedge in the rest. * 
As we picked: the wrecked sunshades out of the 
milky ooze, we each inly voted such a busybody a 
fit subject for a castigation. 

We ate our berries without cream, and tried to 
convince Mime that it was just as healthy, inas- 
much as there was plenty of sugar. But when we 
tried the sugar, it was evident that Martha in dip. 
ping it out of the tub had mistaken salt for sugar, 
and so we ate the berries au ngturae/l, The spot 
we had chosen was full of wild ravines and unex- 
pected pools under shading trees. I started out 
to explore, and soon finding many beautiful ferns, 
wandered wherever a tempting cluster lured me, 
Bobkin was enjoined to keep near his father, and 
in so doing nearly broke his neck and demoralized 
his neat attire to a great extent. Herbert essayed 
to climb a tree, and after repeated attempts his 
little son had wormed his way half way up the 
trunk after him. Here he found a nice geat high 
above the ground in an angle of the limbs, and 
shouted and dangled his ragged little legs in a 
manner hazardous to life and limb. Underneath 
the tree on the side where Bobkin swung his feet 
was a pool of slimy water, suggestive of lizards, 
snakes, toads and frogs, as the old description of 
South American forests stated those jungles were 
abundant in. Mime screamed with fright. I 
heard the din from afar, and the shrieks also 
brought Mollie and her indefatigable attendant. 
We succeeded in frightening Bobkin so that he 
came much nearer falling into the slimy wilderness 
pool than he would if left to himself. We rescued 
him, however, cried over him, washed his round 
face, and started for a more open country, where 
fewer snares presented. Herbert was enjoined to 
deport himself like a parent; and so adinonished, 
shouldered Pansie and led the van. Dr. Sinclair 
and Belle meanwhile had wandered away, and 
as we felt they were old enough to keep out of 
danger, we all went our way, beguiling the time 
with stories and song. We often stopped to rest, 
and at one place I sought to beguile Bobkin with 
the story of the Fox and Owl, and had already 
caused the sharp old fox to devour the silly 
young owl all but his tail feathers—and Bobkin 
had drunk in every detail, At this tragical point, 


the sweet little fellow innocently asked : 
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“Did his old mother owl spank him as she 
promised ?” 

«“ No, Bobkin, there was not enough left of him 
to spank.” 

« But mama would keep her word if there was 
n») more left of me than that (holding up a tat- 
ter); mama spanks awful, she does.” 

Mollie looked more and more vexed as the 
doctor and Belle lingered, and said pettishly that 
she for one was tired enough to go home. 

“Why, Mollie,” said the omnipresent Bob, 
“you walked all the afternoon just around the 
yard with Dr. Sinclair; and rode till ever so late 
that evening, and I heard you sing as if you 
wasn’t a bit tired. O, but Dr. Sinclair hurted me 
awful!” as he remembered his wrongs. 

Here the stray ones appeared, and as no one 
had experienced the happiness he expected—save 
Bobkin—we agreed it would be a good plan to go 
home and get rested for the “fire-works.” Dr. 
Sinclair managed to get over by my side as we 
were still discussing the plan of setting out at 
once. ° 

« Can’t you manage to get Mollie to go home in 
my carriage?” said he, in a helpless way. I 
laughed outright at his idiocy, and it did him good. 
He turned to Mollie and asked her to ride with 
him on the homeward road; but she was so hurt 
at his indifference of the morning, that I think she 
was very glad to say she had engaged to ride 
back with Mr. Northcote. 

I well remember how prone to jealousy I had 
been witen Rodolphus was yet my suitor, and I 
felt that the two were so well suited to each other 
that all would yet be well. 

We all arrived at Rosemary Grove in time for 
a late tea, and afterward Herbert brought out the 
package of Roman candles, pin-wheels, torpedoes, 
wonderful rockets, and other choice illuminations. 
We cheered in delight the lovely rocket bouquets, 
and the long trailing names that the sparks of 
different colors pictured on the sky. Bobkin had 
such a good time that his hard little heart melted, 
and ont of his tiny pocket he pulled a twisted 
paper saying: 

«“ My tooth place don’t ache any more, and I 
don’t hate your old doctor so bad as I did. This 
twist the bouquet-boy said I was to give to you, 
sure; but it was from the doctor, and he hurted 
me so, he did, when he said it would not hurt at 
all.” 

He seemed in doubt about giving up the twist 
of paper, but Mollie was too quick for him; she 
snatched the note from him, and afterward 1 knew 
what it contained, It was this: 

DARLING.—I love you. Will you wear one of 
my flowers to-morrow to prove my love is returned. 

ROLLIN SINCLAIR. 


Brief as the briefest, and trite too; but Mollie 
was happy in spite of Bobkin’s revenge for his 


pain. 


Dr. Sinclair took his own answer from our 





Mollie’s sweet lips, and it was a satisfactory answer _ 
I take it, for we were all called on to 
Bobkin shouted loudest of all, and threw up his 
little cap in the dining-room before we sat down 
to breakfast next morning at a late hour. Phe — 
poor cap came down in the dish of dried beef © 
scrambled in cream that adorned the centre of _ 



























































the breakfast table. We were all too overjoyed — «( 
to be very hungry, so we let the little Culprit off tt 
without even a scolding.  & relth 
e «s 
BY TWILIGHT. ae 
BY JOY VETREPONT. , 
| “ 
I. «) 
A play of light and shadow on the walls and said 
floor of a quaint old room. The hickory lugs she a 
crackle and hiss and sing in the wide fire- «| 
where the bright andirons reflect the leaping thur. 
flames. Strings of dried apples are festooned lions 
above the mantle where some precious old delf lions 
plates are arranged for ornament. A crooked A 
neck squash hangs near by, and an “ Old Farmers Gold 
Almanac” omaments the left jamb of the fire-place, to fil 
Near it is the old-fashioned straight-backed chair mint 
of the farmer himself. To the right stand the al 
fire-irons, while over the flames hangs from a fivin, 
roughly-forged crane just such a caldron as the day, 
witches of Macbeth might have crooned over, snow 
But witches ean have no entrance here, even he li 
though a black cat lies blinking im the fire-light, winc 
A little child with golden curls is seated onthe «Li 
brown-painted floor, looking over the pictores ina the | 
book almost too large for her to hold. She ifs alon 
her eyes dreamily, and watches the yellow flamés ' saw 
lapping with eager tongues the big caldron and mio 
making rapid darts up the chimney. Gab 
“ Yeth,” she says, watching one yellow and red tog 
flame, with darts of blue in it, which every now they 
and again sends a separate bit of flame up the § ” 
chimney: “ Thath golden flame ; an’ he'th thend abot 
ing methengerth up to God. An’ that blue flame — if or 
ith hith wife, an’ thee loveth him juth ath gran’ma “a 
lovth gran’pa. Theeth ‘ittle onth are the boyth, am 
an’ they hook like yellow flame. An’ theeth math pra 
be the ’ittle girlth. I’lb throw thome thalt on'em Bos 
an make ’em blue like Blue Flame,” and off she here 
goes with the big book clasped tightly in her arms het 
When she returns, a handsome, dark-faced boy whi 
is with her. Snot 
“You thee, Arthur,” says Ethel, «I’m making and 
upa thtory, an’ thith ith Yellow Flame an’ thith ith Eye 
Blue Flame, hith wife; an’ theeth are methen tau 
gerth going up to God about thomething. AW . 
theeth are their childrenth. An’ I’m making 
theeth into ’ittle girlth for Blue Flame,” a " 
the salt on one side. : . 
“Sho!” says Arthur, “they won’t stay bine _ 
See !—they’re turning yellow again already. 1 “. 





can tell you a better story than that. Tis 
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‘fame is me, Arthur Holland, an’ the little blue 
“ne is you, Ethel Brandon. 
"messengers up to God. You see there are no 
“fames going up the chimney now. 
" pearer to you—don’t you see ?—an’ I’m saying : 


teehil 


‘saw go up the chimney. 
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An’ I’m not sending 
I’ve come 


«Ethel Brandon, I love you;’ and you are say- 
ing—what ?” 

“Oh, yeth—I’m saying: ‘Yeth, I'll marry 

Arthur Brandon, if you wont thoot thquir- 
relth any more.’”’ 

“*Sho! I'll shoot as many squirrels as I like, 
an’ I’ll marry you, too.” 

«No you won’t. I wont marry youif you thoot 
thquirrelth.” 

“You won’t! Humph! But I’ll make you.” 

« Well, I thuppose I’ll have to if you make me,” 
said little Golden Curls. “ But I aint made yet,” 
she added with an afterthought. 

« Humph !—but you are made,” exclaimed Ar- 
thur. “ An’ I’ll shoot bears, too, an’ tigers, and 
lions. I’m going to Africa some day just to shoot 
lions; an’ you’ll see.” 

Arthur spoke in a very gruff voice, and little 
Golden Curls began to tremble, and her blue eyes 
to fill with tears. Arthur was all gentleness in a 
minute. He slipped his arm around her. 

“Let’s make stories out ofthe clouds. They’re 
fiving across the sky, an’ the moon is shining like 
day, an’ the shadows of the trees lie on the 
snow like pictures. Come along, Ducky,” and 
he lifted her in his arms and carried her to the 
window, where he pulled the curtain to one side. 
«Listen the wind, how he howls !—how he shakes 
the house! See those little clouds go scudding 
along. Those are the little messengets’ that you 
They have all turned 
into angels. See their wings! That first one is 
Gabriel blowing his trumpet for the other clouds 
toget out of their way. What do you suppose 
they are going to say to God ?” 

“TI don’t know. But, Arthur, I don’t mind 
about you thooting lionth, an’ tigerth, and bearth, 
if only you wouldn’t thoot the thquirrelth ” 

“Well, Ducky, I wont shoot squirrels when I’m 
aman. I'll shoot bears. But you see, I must 
practice on the squirrels when I’m a boy, Hear 
Bose whine! He must be locked out. Stay 
here, Tot, till I let him in,” and setting her down 
he rushed off to let in a massive shepherd dog, 
which came bouncing into the room, shaking the 
snow from his shaggy coat, jumping upon Arthur 
and licking his face, then fondling around Blue 
Eyes in amore gentle way, as he had been 
taught. 

“Is it made up, Tot ?” asks Arthur, lifting her 
into his arms again. 

“Yeth.” 

“Then give me one good hug and a kiss” 
—which Ethel does 


speedily in that comfortable country, while 
Arthur prepares for an encounter with “ mixed 
numbers.” 


II, 

A blaze and crackle and fizz of hickory logs 
again. 

A young girl, her eyes red with. weeping, 
stands looking down into the fire. Her golden 
hair hangs in a heavy braid down her back. 

“What! Ethel, dreaming?” exclaims a dark 
eyed broad-shouldered young man, who has just 
entered the room. ~ 

“Oh Arthur, I shall be so lonely when you are 
gone!” and she throws her arms about his neck 
as he comes’up to her, and lays her head on his 
shoulder. He does not see her red eyes. 

* What! The little girl will miss her sleigh- 
rides and her wood-chopper?” he says with a 
teasing light in his eyes. “An’ there’ll be no one 
to go errands down to the village, nor—” 

« Arthur, how can you say such mean things ?” 
and she’ tries to wrench herself away from his 
grasp, while her eyes flash fire through her tears. 

«“ Now, little Firefly, isn’t itso? Wont you miss 
your woodchopper and errand-boy and general 
factotum ?” still holding her fast and his eyes 
dancing. 

«“ No, I wont! I- can do everything myself, just 
as well without your help! So!” 

«“ Now, Tot, you know you can’t.” He takes 
hold of her braid and switches the end into her 
face, then pretends to wipe her eyes with it. 

«“ Let my braid alone, Art!” 

“Your switch, you mean! Now Ducky, don’t 
cry!” he continues in soberer tones, * Oh, sho‘” 
and he suddenly dashes the back of his hand 
across his eves, then gives the burning logs a kick 
with his foot. 

After a few moments of vigorous aitention to 
the fire: 

«“ You see, Ethel, one can't stay at home forever, 
if one is to do anything in life. I must go to col- 
lege if I’m to be a doctor.” 

« Yes, Arthur, I want you to go; but I shall be 
so lonely on this great mountain with no one but 
grandfather and grandmother,” and the tears 
choke her voice. 

« Now don’t cry, Tot! Look here! I want you 
to keep on with your drawing and painting, and 
take up some study for the year. Wouldn’t you 
like to take up English Literature? And keep 
up in the best magazine literature. I want you to 
keep your mind fresh and bright—will you, 
Ethel ?” 

And something of the dawning man gleamed 
in his face, which as yet was hardly more than 
a boy’s. 

«I don’t see, Tot, why vou need be anything 





Now comes in grandma, who says it is time for 
little folks to be in Blanket Land, and Ethel is 


but a cultivated woman, even if you do have to 
live in this old farm house among the mountains.” 
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“T’ll try,” she answered, with the determina- 
tion of the resolve already putting new character 
into her face. 

“And you'll write to me every week?” he 
queried. 

« Yes, Art.” 

“I suppose you'll have grown into a dignified 
young woman when I come back,” he continued 
teasingly, “and will wear your switch done up in 
a coil,and generally make a fellow. half afraid. 
Come, pet; let’s have just one more sleigh-ride. 
Slip on your wraps—” 





III. 


The same old room, with lights and shadows 
on its walls and floor. Yet changes have come to 
it in the last five years. The lights glint upon 
and the shadows darken new objects. On the 
floor are rich rugs. Two or three easy-chairs, 
well cushioned, take somewhat from its old-fash- 
ioned stiffness while adding comfort. A magnifi- 
cent English ivy frames the window, which is 
filled with flowering plants. On an easel in the 
corner is an unfinlshed painting of golden-rod and 
asters, while on the tinted walls hang other paint- 
ings; some of them groups of flowers, others 
views of mountains and valleys. They formed a 
strange, yet harmonious, contrast with the antique 
furniture. Indeed the room looks as if some 
beauty-loving goddess had alighted in it, bringing 
with her what of art and beauty and comfort 
could be added thereto. Somewhat of the unity 
of the old-fashioned home is gone, ’tis true; but 
who would wish to have the books and flowers 
and cushioned chairs away again ? 

By the table, with the fire-light glinting on her 
face, and a closed magazine in her hand, sits 
Ethel Brandon. Everything about her is dainty 
and exquisite, from the soft laces at her throat and 
wrists to the tiny slipper which peeps from under 
her wine-colored robe. Her waving hair. is 
wrought in a knot low on her neck. 

A deep sadness rests upon her face as she 
watches the leaping flames. Now and then she 
turns her head as if listening for some distant 
sound. 

She takes up a letter, lying by her on the table, 
and reads it over; then looks to a corner by the 
fire-place, where in one of the easy-chairs slumbers 
a white-haired old woman. Then she rests her 
head upon her hand, and deep lines mark the fair 
brow as she whispers: “ It must be ‘ no,’”—then, 
with the quick movement of one in pain, folds the 
letter and puts it in her pocket. She starts and 
listens again, but no sound, apparently. She 
takes up a daintily-bound Bible and reads a few 
moments, then suddenly drops her head on her 
clasped hands and sobs convulsively. 

A sound of sleigh-bells, She starts up and 
dashes the tears away. 





* Grandma !” she cries, gently shaking the old 
woman. “Rouse up! Arthur is coming!” _ 
She smoothes the silvered hair, straightens. 
cap which had slipped away, and orange 
folds of the soft, black dress. . 

«“ Now, dear,” she continues, “take this 
of tea, so that you will be ready when Arthur 
comes,” 

A prancing of feet past the window. 

Ethel goes to the door. 

A brown, bearded man springs from the sleigh 
and catches her up in his arms, while he smothers. 
her with kisses. She does not resist, but she is 
very pale when he sets her down. 

Old Gabriel comes and welcomes the 
master, then leads the horse away; and Arthur 
follows Ethel into the ‘sitting room. 

The grandmother arouses to welcome hats 
adopted grandson, and after awhile Fe have 
supper, for the traveler is hungry. 

Later, the grandmother is in bed; and Ethel leay 
ing her, joins Arthur, who is standing before the 
fire. He takes her hands in his and draws her to 
him. Re 
«I want the spoken words, my Ethel,” he says, 
tenderly smoothing the golden hair, 

She draws herselfs away and looks up with 
white steadfast face, though her voice trembles as 
she answers: 

“It must be ‘no,’ Arthur. I can’t leave 
grandmother.” 

« But she can go with us!” he says eagerly, 

* No! It would kill her to leave the old home, 
She wants.to die in the house where she spent all 
her happy married life.” 

But, Ethel, I will wait!” 

“No, Arthur. We are a long-lived family, I 
could not keep you waiting until you were middle. 
aged or old. You will find some one else, in time, 
whom you will love.” 

“You don’t love me!” he exclaims, turing 
very white. 

“TI cannot leave grandmother,” she said simply, 

He looked intently, yearningly into her steadfast - 
face; then caught her up in his arms, with a man’s 
strong passion. 

« Ethel! Ethel! 7 will wait.” 

“ No Arthur, I will not hold you.” 

He set her down, and a strange chilly quietness 
crept into his manner as he said : 

“I had an opening offered me in Calcutta 
Young doctors are scarce there, Fatherless, 
motherless, a foundiing left at a farm-house door, 
there was nothing to hold me from it but you, 
and the old grandmother, But she scarcely 
remembers me now, and my absence can maken 
difference. Good-bye”—and before Ethel was well 
aware of the import of his words, he was gone 

As she stood there dazed, she heard him enter 
the grandmother's room, then give some hurried 
explanation to the old servant, and finally she heard 
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the rapid gallop of a horse over the hard beaten 







‘The hickory logs blazed higher, and crackled 

7 glee, but prone on the hearth lay a 
snless woman-form. 

Phe hickory logs blazed high, then ‘low, then 

still, ‘They moved, and slipped, and crum- 

‘hed into white ashes, and still the heart-wounded 

woman lay there in the dense darkness, 





IV, 


There have been softly-moving footsteps in the 
gid farm-house to-day. Hushed voices have 
broken the silence, and low sobs. But now is 
: , and the snow falls ona new-made grave 
her jn the country churchyard. 

Arthur Holland came home a few days ago 
just in time to comfort the old saint, and be with 
her when the dark angel neared. There have 
been few words between him and Ethel, for her 
care of the invaiid has been constant night and 
day. She has not seen him since the funeral. He 
has been absent five years, but has grown three 
times five years older in appearance. Ethel her- 
self is pale and worn, and her old time daintiness 
js creeping toward an old-maidenly primness. 
But now she leans against the mantel in the old 
yoom, and sobs in utter girlish abandonment from 
very loneliness. 

She is not sorry that the life, which has been 
little but a living death for four years, should be 
ended. But her own is so utterly dreary,and bar- 
ren, Suddenly strong araisvareeabout her, and 
her head is laid on a strong shoulder. 

No word is spoken, but a great peace enters her 
soul.. She has found, as it were, the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. 

“You have forgiven me?” he queries after a 
while. 

«I never blamed you,” she returns. 

“My dear one,” he says, “1 told you that I 
would wait.” 

“And 1, that I would not hold you to your 
promise, Arthur.” 

“Oh!” he says, “how I have longed for this 
hour! I knew it would come, sooner or later, 
and that I should hold you to my heart as my very 
own. Through all these years of separation, my 
heart has fed upon this hope—my faith never 
wavered.” 

“And I, darling, could not give you up. I 
lived in a struggle between duty and desire, but 
never with the hope that this hour of bliss would 
be mine.” 

The flames leap up and throw the shadows of 
the twoon walls and floor. The beautiful story 
of long, happy years has just begun in the up-look- 
ing, leaning love of a woman, and the great stoop- 
ing tenderness toward her of a strong man, 
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MRS. DALYRYMPLE’S ADVEN- 
TURE. 


BY JAMES B. MARSHALL, 


“I’m thankful to say, Mrs. Joly, business is 
looking up. You'd really be amazed, ma’am, at 
the way the. far and near public is a-rushing and 
sending for my Improved Boneset Tea Packets, 
all owing to this powerful spell of chills. You'll 
scarce believe it, but whoshould I see coming into 
my shop last week, with me doing up pennyroyal 
in ten-cent packets, but ycung Mister Jim Lock. 
wood !—the very man, Mrs. Joly, you’ve heard 
making game of boneset tea for chills, in this sit- 
ting room of yours. 

Ma,’ says my little Bartholomew,. ‘if here 
don’t come Mister Jim Lockwood with the chills! 
and boneset nights and mornings will cure him.’ 

«‘ To think, Mrs. Joly, only nine. years old, and 
taking to the business in such a knowing way! 
Why, his ma, with all her experience in roots and 
herbs, is proud to say she couldn’t have done bet- 
ter, 

“ You heard I was going to get married? How 
things do get about! Well ma’am, it is not for 
me, Hanna Dalyrymple, to deny it to you, if such 
was my purpose—you being one of my oldest cus- 
tomers, and the very first recommender of Dande- 
lion Tea in the spring as an invaluable remedy 
when prepared by me. Thank you, ma’am, I will 
sit down and take a cup of your black tea, well 
knowing it to be of the best, which is not easy to 
come by, because of sinful tea-men. 

* Well, it you heard his name was Mr, Thomas 
Smith, Mrs, Joly, you heard right; and likewise 
that the same is the gentleman who’s been board- 
ing with me. Smith is a change from Dalyrymple, 
you may say. But the packets will continue to be 
labelled, * Warranted Strictly Pure, Mrs. Daly- 
rymple,’ lest the far-public should think I was 
dead, and Mrs. Smith like as not a person not at 
all to be trusted except on trial in the least difficult 
of cases, To say nothing of Bartholomew growing 
up and coming into the business with a large stock 
of labels, and not being able to change Mr. 
Dalyrymple from Mrs, Smith, as could be very 
neatly done with Mrs, Dalyrymple. 

« But it was my adventure, which I shall tell 
you, that brought me a boarder, and next Tuesday 
likewise a husband, and Bartholomew the kindest 
of step-fathers. A week before this last Decoration 
Day, I made up my mind I would close shop for 
that day, and go surprise sister Mary, with little 
Bartholomew in the steam-cars. When I told that 
boy we were going, he was that wild he couldn’t 
wait for the time to come. And one evening 
before lighting up he came rushing into the shop 
shrieking and steaming in the most perfect imitation 
of a real locomotive which was run off the track, 
and was going to cow-catch the counter out of the 
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back window and ruimate every packet on the 
shelves, as well as the stock in bulk ; to say nothing 
of making me a mangled remains. Dear me! it 
was all his playfulness, to be sure, but it nearly 
turned my mind against venturing near a steam 
car. 

“To make up for my long coming, I took some 
money in gold—-not forgetting any one’ in Mary’s 
family—and a patent carpet-sweeper besides. So 
the afternoon before Decoration Day I got our 
clothes and presents in my red carpet-bag, put up 
the shop shutters, and went to the depot. It 
would have done you good, ma’am, to have seen 
Bartholomew marching bold-like alongside of 
me carrying the patent-sweeper as if it was a 
transparency in a parade, and me a celebrated 
speaker from a distance with a carpet-bag full of 
speeches, being welcomed on my way to the 
Grand Stand. But you can magme him wearing 
that lovely green jacket of his, his velveteen pants, 
copper-toed shoes, and the brightest new straw hat: 
‘Take the train coming in on the right hand side 
of the depot, Mrs. Dalyrymple,’ says the ticket 
gentleman, when I bought a ticket and a-half for 
Edgewood station. Then the train-beli began to 


ring, and it sets Bartholomew dancing up and 
down in the most excitable manner. 

«« Now for it, ma!’ says he, catching hald of the 
patent sweeper with one hand and the carpet-bag 
with the other; and away he went, dragging them 
out on the platform as if he was Samson himself, 


with me breathless after him, fearing he’d rush 
headlong under the very locomotive. Our depot, 
Mrs. Joly, I have heard you and a dozen more of 
my customers say, is the most confusing’ and 
worrying of depots, even to the best of travelers. 
Then think of me, ma’am, running out of the 
depot after Bartholomew, with a train coming 
shrieking alongside of the platfrom on one side, 
another train coming shrieking and bell-ringing 
on the other side; with people rushing everyway ; 
news-monkeys bawling about sandwiches and 
papers; with a barrow-full of letter-bags almost 
knocking me down in front, and a barrow-full of 
tsunks almost knocking me down behind; and 
with me turning around and around to keep my 
eyes on Bartholomew as he went one way and 
dropped the carpet-bag, a second way and dropped 
the patent sweeper, and a third way to hunt for 
me. Sakes alive! I was that mixed’ I couldn't 
have recommended such a simple thing as flax- 
seed, rock-candy, and lemon, if you had come to 
me at the moment and said, ‘Mrs. Dalyrymple, 
what do you keep good for a cold ?’ 

«+We'll be left!’ says I, catching hald of Bar- 
tholomew. 

« * Now for it, ma!’ says he; and before T knew 
how that blessed boy had me into the nearest car, 
with the carpet-bag neatly tucked under my feet, 
and the patent sweeper reclining comfortably be- 
tween us. When I was getting my nerves quieted 





~ ———— 
and feeling. easy, the conductor came through the 
car, and the minute I handed him the tickets he 
says; fie 
«* Ma’am, you're going directly from 
station; you should have taken, the other train, 
the down train.’ > 
“Then, Mrs. Joly, I thought I’d have fainted 


right through the car-floor.. But such a kind, o 


feeling gentleman that conductor was, ma’am; — 
and as good as his word in stopping his train at 
the first way-station te-pet us off. But a 
station, as you may know, is a disgrace to the 
name. Nothing more than a strip of platform 
with a little shanty at one end, and not a soy) 
about to ask a question of or a house in sight, no 
more than if it was the desert of Sahara in Bar. 
tholomew’s geography. And then the time-tables! 
Who ever did understand them? Not me, I'm ; 
sure—what with more columns of figures thana 
multiplication table, and little stars and daggers 
sprinkled about in the worst of distracting ways, 
But little Bartholomew saw something printed at 
the bottom of a table about flagging trains, and 
catches the idea in his wonderful way. 

“* Hurrah, ma!’ says he, ‘1 know what that 
means. Let’s have your green veil and your um, 
brella,’ 

“ In less time than it takes to tell it, ma’am, that 
child had tied the veil to the handle of the um, 
brella, and poked the umbrella nozzle into a knot 
hole in the platform, so the veil hung over the 
track like a flag. 

“¢There,’ says he, ‘that’s flagging; that'll 
Stop ’eMs’ yee 

“But ‘in aboutehalf an hour a train came 
a-raging down the track, seeming to go faster and 
faster, until it cow-catched the flag out of the knot 
hole, cutting my new green veil in two pieces, and 
mangling that umbrella so horribly it looked when 
opened like a spider’s web of large pattern, Ye, 
worse than all to bear, me running along the play 
form calling to the utmost of my lungs to have 
that train stopped, was some half-grown, imyputant 
monkey standing at the back of the train, and 
making a pretense ta hold out his hands far meto 
catch hold, and all the time infuriating me with 
his disrespectful allusions. I knew it would soon 
be getting dark; so I tald Bartholomew we 
couldn’t stay there to starve, not mentioning my 
fears of being devoured by chance wild animals, 
which plentifully escape from, traveling circuses, 
as I read every little while in the papers; Se 
Barthalomew with the patent sweeper, thinking it 
was the best of fun, and me with the carpethag 
and mangled umbrella, walked and walked to 
gether along the wagon road until the railroad 
tracks were out of sight. Then we came tolan 
honest-looking farm-man sitting on a fence.) 

«* How far is it back to Renton?’ says L 

«Ten miles,’ says he, «but you've come by 
Station.’ 
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- #Then I told him the train wouldn't stop when 
' Bartholomew flagged it; and he said it must have 

*n the Extra Lightning Express, which wouldn’t 
i » at a way station even if flagged by the 

“President of the Agricultural Society himself. 
While we were talking we heard another train 
gome down the track, and that was the train we 


¥ should have waited for. 


#*You might go up to Coffins’ and stay all 
night,’ says the farm-man; ‘but stop a bit and 
there may be a team coming along, driving down 
jo Renton.’ 

#So I said I'd wait for a team; and we got to 
filking of roots and herbs very pleasantly. 
Remembering that gold in my pocket-book and 
giher moneys, presently I says: ‘This road is 

ectly safe, I suppose ?” 

«<« Perfectly,’ says he: ‘I never heard anything 
against this road except the story Jo Warner tells.’ 

“Then he went on and told me, Mrs. Joly, how 
this Jo Warner was driving along that very road 
one night about dusk, when he overtook a man 
carrying a hat-box. The man asked to ride; but 
afterwards finding what a foreign-looking man he 
was, Jo was uneasy at once. Soon Jo formed a 
plan to get rid of the man; and reaching out to 
cut his horses, purposely dropped his whip on the 
oad. Then when the strange man jumped out to 
pick up the whip, Jo yelled at his horses and drove 
them furiously until he came toa toll-gate. There 
Jo and the toll-gate keeper opened the hat-box 
and found in it two pistols and a great dagger. 
And though they never caught the robber, the 
farm-man allowed, Jo had his suspicions of a 
certain Oskaloski. 

«Well, Mrs. Joly, hearing that story, what a 
state my nerves got into! Not at all to be com- 
pared to the shaking of anything except the harp 
strings of that fast-asleep Italian man, when 
Bartholomew suddenly played them with a stick. 
The first wagon to come by was going the wrong 
way for us; and then came a one-horse, light- 
driving wagon with a long top. That wagon was 
going to Renton. A man sitting inside, not 
plainly to be seen, said he oughtn’t in rights to 
take any pay for carrying me and Bartholomew 
along with him; but as he had had a bad day of 
it, if I would pay th® toll-gate money it would be 
all he would ask. 

“That seemed so fair and openike—my being 
$0 nervous and ‘Bartholomew already climbed 
inside the wagon with the patent sweeper—that I 
agreed without asking another question, But I 
soon wished I was out again. Such a wonderful 
fierce mustache that tam had, it seemed to me, 
Mrs. Joly, and the Ssliarpest of eyes sending the 
cold chills down iny Baek.” 

“«Specie payment, el? says he, when I opened 
my pocket-book at thé toll-gate, and shook out all 
that gold money right ‘before him on the bottom 
of the wagon, Then in a few minutes I sawa 





hat-box stowed away under the seat on his side 
of the wagon, and that didn’t quiet me a bit more. 
But Bartholomew seemed to take to the man, and 
not be in the least seared in his innocence. 

“+Want to drive the horse?’ says the man, in 
a hoarse kind of voice; and, of course, the dear 
child did, and went and stood between the man’s 
knees in spite of me. 

«“«Can you sing comic songs?’ says he, which 
turned me more against him. 

“Of course Bartholomew couldn’t sing comic 
songs. Then the man said Bartholomew ought to 
learn, and that he once had a little boy who sang 
comic songs elegantly, and wouldn’t have parted 
with him for a wagon of gold. 

«+ Why did you, then ?’ says Bartholomew. 

«“« He died just like his mother,’ says the man 
hoarser than ever, ‘and since then I haven’t had 
half heart in the business.’ 

««¢And what is your business ?? I made bald to 
ask. 

©¢ It’s Professor T. Oskaloski’s Corn Salve and 
Peppermint Cordial,’ says he. ‘I’m Professor T. 
Oskaloski. You've heard of me, likely.’ 

“I didn’t swoon, Mrs. Joly, when I heard that 
name, but I felt it was a chance if I had ten 
minutes more to live, and my dear little Bartholo- 
mew too. Then, turning plans in my head of 
catching hold of Bartholomew and jumping out 
of the wagon, I suddenly remembered how Jo 
Warner managed. The next time the horse 
switched his tail at the reins, I caught hold of 
Bartholomew, pretending he'd been nearly switched 
out of the wagon and must stand in front of me. 
Of course Bartholomew didn’t want to give up 
the reins, as I knew ; and the mau said he needn’t 
if I’d hold on to the ends. Then I took the whip 
out of the whip-stock and pretended to admire it, 
having a brother-in-law much in need of a whip, 
understand.” 

«There |’ says I, «how careless of me to drop 
it,’ as the whip fell on the ground, and we pulling 
on the reins to stop the horse. 

«“¢Ma’am,’ then says he, ‘don’t pull on the 
reins or speak to my horse while | go and pick up 
that whip, or he’ll be off down the road, and you 
mightn’t be able to manage him.’ 

« But, Mrs. Joly, the way that horse jumped 
and went tearing down the road when I did pull 
on the-reins and scream, you’d be incredulous! I 
expected to be dashed to atoms every blessed 
second; yet more pleasant than being murdered 
and never heard of again. On and on we went 
until I saw a light ahead of us, but I could no 
more stop the horse than Bartholomew the Extra 
Lightning Express; and we shot right through 
that toll-gate with the toll-house people shouting, 
‘Stop!’ «I'll shoot !’ ‘ Horse-thieves!’ ana what 
not, to be heard for half a mile. 

« Before we reached the next toll-gate the horse 
ad run himself all out, and walked alang as px 
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tient as a lamb, but blowing like a blacksmith’s 
bellows much out of repair. That toll-gate was 
closed, but seeming nothing to us, only too glad to 
get somewhere where we weren’t going to be 
murdered nor dashed to atoms trying to escape. 
Then judge my feelings, Mrs. Joly, when two 
mien jumped out quick and caught hold of the 
horse, two more shone lanterns right into my face, 
and a small man says: 

«*¢ We arrest you for stealing this horse and 
wagon. You didn’t think of the telegraph wires 
running alongside of the road.’ 

«“*Who are you?’ says the dazzlingest lantern- 
man, 

«It’s Mrs. Dalyrymple,’ says I, coming out 
of my surprise, ‘ being murdered and robbed with 
my little Bartholomew ; and would scorn to touch 
a penny not her own, as any one will testify who 
knows my shop. You durstn’t look me in the 
face, young man, and say that again. Me stealing 
horses and wagons, with my business reputation!’ 

“Then I went into the toll-house, the people 
getting more respectful all the time, and told the 
whole story. But not one of them knew me, 
though they were all well acquainted with my 
Improved Boneset Packets. They likewise feared 
I’d been gammoned by the honest-looking farm- 
man, they being also on using terms with Pro 
fessor T. Oskaloski’s Corn Saive and Peppermint 
Cordial. Weill, Mrs. Joly, to make a long story 
shorter, two of the men came on down to Renton 
with me, and we drove to Justice Lee’s to leave 
the horse and wagon till Professor T. Oskaloski 
came forward with his charges. 

“The next morning while we were eating 
breakfast, and Katie Flinn in the shop scrubbing 
up the floor, I heard some one come in; and 
directly Katie came back to say there was a 
handsome gentleman in the shop—her words, 
Mrs. Joly, which I don’t deny their truth—and 
handed me his card. A pink card, written in 
elegant flowing flourishes, and read, Thomas 
Smith. And hurrying into the shop, who did I 
find was Thomas Smith? No one less than 
Professor T. Oskalaski, Mrs. Joly, with apologies 
ten minutes long; and looking no more like a 
robber, ma’am, than Mr. Joly himself. To show | 
bore no hard feelings, I asked him in to breakfast, 
but he was not for accepting if Bartholomew 
hadn’t come rushing out and almost carried him 
back—the dear child never thinking he was a 
robber from the first. Then it came out he was 
first cousin to sister Mary’s husband; and directly 
after breakfast we all started together for 
Edgewood station, not forgetting the patent 
sweeper and the carpet-bag. ‘There more came 
ut: how Mr. Smith was going into partnership 
with Apothecary Swinton—Swinton and Smih— 
for the making of Professor T. Oskaloski’s Corn 
Salve and Peppermint Cordial on a large scale ; 
am Mary fixed it right off-handed that Mr. Smith 





was to board with me, And, and—well, ma’an 
as I said, next Tuesday is the day set; and the 
cake, the raspberry vinegar, and currant wine, 
be of the best, as you know. There! If it’s thy 

time, I must hurry home.” ‘a 


, 
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MISS DUBOY. 


BY MRS. CHARLES B, MARTIN, 
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« You all remember Judge Barton, do you not ? é 
Here is a letter from him in which you will all be 
interested, I’m sure. He has been up at Sunny. ‘ 
side settling the estate of our mutual 
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Willis Russell, and he informs me that Russel]. of 
has left me a legacy. But here is the letter; Je & rite 
me read it, as it will explain iself better than]” § 
“It will save wind, father, and that is some ae 
thing,” puts in Harry. Ma 
SUNNYSIDE, October 3d, 188r, what 
MY DEAR CHAUNCEY:; I am, as you see, at our lieve 
old friend's still. Since Willis’ death I have been 4 
busy straightening up affairs, and I am now about plishe 
completing arrangements to sell the old place eC. ¢ 
Until it passes into other hands, I shall remain, at Up 
Russell's request, and keep a home for the old house g Esthe 
keeper, Browne, and attend to the disposing of the @ were 





horses, stock, etc. Now, as to your legacy, to quote 
Russell: ‘1 know of no ene who will so thoroughly 
enjoy and take so good care of my girl as Chauneey 


























Adams. Send her to him, with my love, and tel Mr. A 
him she is a beauty, and deserves a prominent place ever | 
in his household.” He said, too, he hoped she Then 
would give you as much pleasure as she had given 
him, and that whenever you looked upon her sweet My 
face you would be reminded of the old school-boy would 
friend who bequeathed her to you. The question j "4 
is, Shall I pack her up and send her, or can I instéad to bri 
give myself the pleasure of a flying visit at your won't 
home, and bring, in the course of a few days, the — 
young woman with me? lie t 
Yours, respectfully,  PH..Bartox, § el 
“For heaven’s sake!” exclaims Harry, “let hie te 
him éring the young woman, and tell him to take with h 
his time about it too; for who wants a strange girl deserv 
around to spoil the summer vacation? I don't, shall 
for my part.” part, c 
“Father, you need not look so wonderfully lady it 
amused, for,” continues Madge, “ joking aside, I There 
think this young woman will put a damperon came i 
our fun. Cousin Esther is going to stay onlya discov 
month, and she and I had planned so many cay Tocn 
times where three would certainly be a crowd § a 
For instance, this very afternoon we are goingt0 — oe, 
read ¢ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak’ aloud while 9 again 
we lounge around and keep cool, and she a0 tee he 
doubt would be too stiff t dmenioy it.” insure 
“And yet, Howa asin Harry, u shell an exc 
just turn up her elegant atyour art, and keep ‘old ch 
you from your easel by sending you on errands at fF friende 
all hours of the day. "Here, you're the eldest; — . 
just put your veto on the young lady’s “a The 
father will give in,’ Judge 
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“t +Her beautiful face’—was that not the ex- 
“session used in Judge Barton’s letter? Perhaps 
ho knows but that she might do for the model 
———,, which I have been in search of for so 
Jong 2 time ? If only she has a Grecian cast of 
countenance. Ah, yes, father, tell her to come; 
tell her she’ll be welcomed by us all. Have her 
3 ‘come soon,” 
_ $0 says Howard, the enthusiastic artist brother, 
forgetting the admonition of his sister and brother 
® jpthus urging the arrival of the legacy. It seems 
qhat the father took his eldest son’s opinion ; for 
gising from the breakfast table, he laughingly 


«J shall repair to my library, and immediately 
write Judge Barton to bring the young lady in 
jon with him, and at as an early a dayas will 

pest suit his convenience.” 

Many were the surmises through the week as to 
what she would be like: Would father keep her 
forever, or until she married? was she accom- 
plished, really pretty ? would she be in the way? 
elC., etc. 

Upon the whole, Harry, Madge, and Cousin 
Esther ali rather dreaded the “ invasion,” as they 
were pleased to term it, while Howard, out of 

good-humor, took the part of the absent one, 

‘and urged that after all, they might all be most 

delightfully disappointed in their expected visitor. 

Mr. Adams in the meantime fairly beamed, when- 

ever the legacy was mentioned in his presence, 
Then came Judge Barton's reassuring letter ; 

MY DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS—for as such I 
would like to address you, but I fear that you al- 
ready iook upon me as a sort of a fiend, for daring 
to bring into your happy home a stranger. But I 
won't make matters worse by adding a stranger in 

icoats—your father, you see, has let the “ cat’’ a 
little bit “ out of the bag."’ For this reason I write 
to tell you to be patient until you see her, and if you 
are not pleased with her, and do not say after hav- 
ing two days of her society that you would not part 
with her, then I am very much mistaken, and shall 
deserve a rich punishment. As for you, Howard, I 
shall expect a case of love at first sight—on your 
part, ofcourse. You see, Willis Russell found the 
lady in Boston at the time of the Art Exhibition. 
There he met her day after day in the gallery, be- 
came interested in her, and through a mutual friend 
discovered she apparently belonged to no one. 
To cut a long story short, he then took her home 

- with him, and there Miss Duboy has reigned queen 
of his household ever since. Old bachelor that he 
was, he thought the world of his pet. I repeat 
again, you will all be charmed with her when you 
seeher. But enough; I write this not so much to 
insure a welcome to Miss Duboy, as to give myself 
‘ah excuse to write to you young people; for what 
‘old childish man like myself does not like to have 
friends among the young ? 
: Youss with regards, PH. BARTON. 
The very next A. M.—Howard Adams to 


i Judge Barton : 





JUDGE BARTON.—Dear Sir: Excuse me for 
taking your time, but can I ask this one question, 
and hope for a reply: Is Miss Duboy beautiful—is 
she interested in art—is she, in fact, anything of an 
artist ? Yours, etc., 

HOWARD ADAMS. 

In a note received from Judge Barton in reply 
to the above, Howard learned that the Judge 
hoped to “ answer in person—will be in M 
by Friday,” 

Immediately following this, there came a 
dispatch from the same, stating that important 
business, some miles distant, demanded his 
attention, and he might possibly be obliged to 
postpone his visit ten days longer ; adding farther, 
that should any of the young people have occasion 
to write to him, he had left an address with the 
housekeeper, before mentioned, to which any 
letter might be forwarded. At this postponement 
Howard certainly began to show signs of un- 
easiness, and the two girls teased him not a little; 
while Harry acknowledged the thing certainly 
began to jook interesting, and hinted to his father 
that he ought to begin to look upon the young lady 
in the light of a future daughter-in-law instead of 
a legacy. 

Howard jokingly averred. he never had seen the 
girl he would care to marry, so might as well 
marry in the dark as any other way—it would be 
the “pig in the poke” at the best. But truth 
told, it was Howard who evinced the greatest 
amount of interest in the fair stranger, as- the 
following letter, written by Madge to the Judge, 
some days after the receipt of the telegram, will 
show. 





DEAR JUDGE BARTON: When “Ff rise to ex- 
plain,’’ as you lawyers say, I am sure you will par- 
don my presumption in writing you a letter, and 
a/most demanding an immediate answer, We girls, 
that is, Esther and myself, as well as father and 
Harry, have noted a decided change in Howard. 
His shirts need replenishing, we must purchase 
some si/k hose for him, his collars * never did fit,” 
his neckties are without variety, and ‘‘ Do buy me a 
new cravat pin, Madge; some new design, some- 
thing not too pronounced,” and so on, for “ six feet 
two,’’ from hat to boots. Now, dear Judge, we do 
not say Howard has fallen in love; but would you 
not call this sudden attention to his personal attire 
something verging on to interest in Miss Duboy ? 
Do for our sakes answer the following questions, 
which I shall number as I go along, so as to avoid 
mistakes : 

No. 1. Is Miss Duboy blonde or brunette? 

No. 2. What is the color of her hair, and how 
does she wear it? 


Wo. 9. Amiable and industrious ? 


No. 3. Has she a pretty little foot? 

No, 4. Mouth, what style? 

No. 5. How does she dress? 

No. 6. How about her voice ? 

No. 7. Age? 

No. 8. Her arm, is it fit for a model? 
9 
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No. 10, Is she an artist ?—oh, all-important ques- 
tion, and reserved for the last. 

Please bear in mind, poor Howard really is look- 
ing forward to a model in the legacy, so be guarded 
in your replies to these questions. Should you be 
obliged to take het down from the pedestal upon 
which, I fear, Howard, in his mind, has placed her, 
do it gently, ! pray you, In any case, adhere to the 
truth, 

With hopes that this will reach you in safety, 

I am, as-ever, your friend, 
MADGE ADAMS, 

In due time, the Judge’s answer came. and 
Madge, in great glee, carried it to the family, 
assembled in the library, to read it aloud ; for she 
had told them all of her letter, and promised to 
read the asked-for reply to them. All this fun, 
Howard took most delightfully, for he liked, as 
do all men, to be made a hero of, and this, Madge 
assured him, he was really fast becoming, declar- 
ing she needed him as a “ Jack ” for her « Jill.” 

“ Here’s the Judge’s letter, with,” says Madge, 
“every permission for running comments from 
each of you if necessary.” 

SUNNYSIDE. 

MY VERY DEAR Miss MADGE: Time limited, 
but I will steal a few moments from a litigation suit 
to a case of love—deeper even than “ love’at first 
sight.”" I shall take your example, and number my 
answers, so that no mistake may occur. 

No. 1. Miss Duboy is a blonde, decidedly so. 

* Ah, Howard,” chuckles father, “that is a 
move in the right direction.” 

No, 2. Her hair is light and waving; not golden, 
nor “cherry,” but like silvered yellow. 

“Lucid !” exclaims Harry. 

“Plain enough,” insists Howard, who under- 
stands shadeS so well. 

As to her hair, she wears it in a loose coil, with 
here and there a stray curl peeping out from behind 
her ears. 

No. 3. Never saw her foot. 

« Number sevens, sure,” exclaimed Harry and 
Mr. Adams, in the same breath. 

No. 4. A rose-bud mouth, one not denoting any 
great amount of strength, but perfect as to beauty. 

No. 5. Miss Duboy dresses in her own peculiar 
style, always in the same colors, and she invariably 
wears square neck front, with high Queen Anne 
collars in the back. 

No. 6. Never noticed her voice—not observing in 
that line, you see. 

No. 7. Age? _ Well, I never propounded that 
qtestion, consequently must leave you in ignorance 
on that subject. 

No. 8. Never saw her arm, I must confess, 

No. 9. Amiable at all times, a smile always upon 
her lips; but not industrious, I fancy—perhaps only 
fancy. 

No. 10. Now for the last and all-important ques- 
tion. No, not an artist, but artistic—always artistic. 
She reminds one of art, and I am sure is interested 
deeply in it, There is that about her which reminds 
one ever of “‘ The Good, The True, and The Beau- 
tiful.” 





Say to your father, please, I shall ask for'g 
days of grace still. 

Regretting that I cannot be with you sooner, 
knowing your eagerness to see Miss Duboy, shall 
not express her? Truly yours, ; 

PH. BARTON, 

The first of the week brought a missive to 
Madge from the Judge, which justly caused adel 
of surprise to the recipient, and to Esther ang § 



















Harry, who shared it with her; Mr. Adams atthe je 
time being suddenly called out of town, ang — ie 
Howard being hard in search of his studio : 
which some one had carelessly misplaced. Sh 
But the letter: iv 
AGAIN I address you, my dear Miss Madge, by 1 thi 
upon penitent knees, I assure you. I dare not zo 2 eee 
to you, so I send the legacy in advance, § oft 
some time she may soften your hearts towards the Dr 
old man who “never saw her arm’’—because she of tl 
has no arms; who “never saw her foot”—becanss | Tt 
she has no feet; and who “ never heard her voice’. Whe 
because she is dumb; because she is not flesh and si 
blood, but instead, an imagination, a statue, a piece 
of biscuit ware, a cold marble, but one whith ip Vet i 
spires thoughts of “'The Good, The True, and The Th 
Beautiful."" Your father understood his legacy tp Cate 
be Paul Duboy’s “ Venetian Blonde”’ from the oup On 
set; but in my first letter I spoke of it as the If th 
“young lady,’ unsuspectingly misleading you all, * Le 
You well remember the correspondence which The 
ensued, and which your father furthered to the up Iv 
most extent, enjoying the confusion which it occa 
sioned. He is at present looking over my shoulder § Ah! 
—having fled to a safe haven—and hints that the On 
missing key is in his escritoire drawer. With it, Fette 
open the door and show Howard the young woman, Th 
placed upon as high a pedestal as even he could Sorre 
wish. Your father and I have drawn the curtain De 
aside—we trust before Cupid has really gotten a Hide 
firm hold on to Howard's heart-strings. Bu 
PH. BARTON, GUILTY, 
® Thro 
‘ Ww 
Be PrepARED.—No man knows what a Of tt 
may bring forth; what miseries, what good, or Hi 
what evil, what afflictions, what temptations, what Wha 
liberty, what bonds, what good success, or what & ; 
bad success; and, therefore, a man need every Sil 
day be in the closet with God, that he maybe ~ The 
prepared and fitted to entertain and improve all Ww 
the occurrences, successes and emergencies which 
may attend him in the course of his life.—7homar 
Brooks. 
LEARN TO BE BrieF.—Long visits, long stories, 
long exhortations, and Jong prayers, seldom 
those who have to do with them. Life is e: 
Time is short. Moments are preciqus. Learn to 
condense, abridge, and intensify. We can endure Upt 
many an ache, an ill, if it is soon over ; while even - In th 
pleasures grow insipid and in€olerable if ther are For 
protracted beyond the limits of reason and conve serge! 
nience. Learn to be brief. Lop off yg Still: 
stick to the main fact in your case. If you pr | sg 
ask for what you would receive, and get Leay 
if you speak, tell. your m e, and hold Till, 
tongue ; boil down two words into one, ree And. 
into two. Learn to be brief. a Allt 
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' FROM A CARRIAGE WINDOW, 
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Fe aad 
HOLLIS FREEMAN,” , 








aon the sheltering warmth of velvet and furs 


‘TON. =: i Dream-like I look from my carriage pane 
sive to | On the crowded streets where but yesterday 
2 a deal Tbe crystal white of the snow had lain, 


| Trampled down and trodden to mud and slush, 


S at the _ Just as some lives that have opened fair 
TN, and Have been marred and stained by the tempter's 
io key, tread— 


Shadowed and darkened by sin and care, 


ige, but ® {think as I note the hurrying steps, 
; z0 [ muse as the careworn faces pass, 





veal Of the sons and daughters of toil and want, 
rds the ' Prearily flitting before my glass, 
use she Of the sordid lines ‘neath poverty's frown, 
because The heart grown narrow arid dulled by care, 
cite”. Where the pitiless toil for the daily bread 
sh and Has all of the striver's thought and care, 
an im Yet if they in their turn should take a glance 
nd The Through the biting wind and dreary rain, 
Zacy to Catching a glimpse of a face that looks 
he out Out from the shelter of carriage pane; 
as the If they noted the warmth,of costly furs, 
you all, # Looked back with a passing glance to see 
- which The purple tinge Of my velvet robe, 
the ut- I wonder if they would envy me? 
it occas 
houlder Ah! are there not cares that can bind and warp 
hat the Our lives aud souls with a stronger thread, 
Vith it, Fetters and chains with a closer grip 
voman, Than the hardest struggle for daily bread; 
e could Sorrows and griefs that alhwithering lie, 
curtain Deeper than poverty's fags) confess, 
otten a Hidden away under velvet .andefurs, 
But stinging to misery nevertheless ? 
LTY. i 
Through the dim, dull glass on our féllow men 
‘ We look, and little we heed or know 
a day Of the life of the soul that is struggling on— 
od, oF Hidden alike both in friend and foe/ 
» wat What can we tell of the sword that lies 
every Silent and dumb in its trusty sheath ; 
nay be The crowd may see ‘but the velvet/and furs 
ove all While the fox is gnawing the heart beneath. 
which ie 
homat “> 
soley BEYOND. 
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BY BARRY ALD=N. 


Up the mountain wearily, wearily L ¢limb;* 

In the village at its foot sounds the evening chime, 
for the darkness hutries on; but the mountain 
suspheight 

‘Still is smiling in the glow of the sunset light. 


et 
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Leaving darkness far behind, slowly I ascend, 

Till, at length, I glad arrive at my toiling’s end; 
And, beyond the mountain-top, golden skies restore 
All the splendor that the earth lost so long before. 









A WORD. 


— 


S. WHITE PAINE, 


They were on the lake as the sun went down, 
Crowning the west with a golden crown 
That flashed.on the spires of the distant town. 


They leaned o'er the side of the light canoe, 
Four tell-tale eyes in the mirror blue 
Disclosed a secret they only knew, 


She mimicked the thrush on the wooded shore, 
He whistled odd snatches from “ Trovatore”’ 
They had sung together o'er and o'er. 


He dropped a pebble from his idle hand; 
And watched the tremulous waves expand 
Till they softly kissed the.distant strand. 


She dropped in his ear a hasty word ; 
The depths of his jealous love were stirred. 
And the ripples widened unseen, unheard. 


Alas for the sting of a bitter tone! 
Alas for the lover,so Jate her own! 
That night she réwed tothe shore alone. 
Rochester, N. Y. -* 
wet 
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MY FIRST LOVE.’ 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 

I smile, yet feel sadly, when thinking of Fannie— 

Of Fannie, my fitstlove, my queen of the land; 
In rapture I thought her far fairer than any 

That nature ere Wrought with her delcate hand. 
I dreamed of her sleeping, I dreamed of her wak- 

ing, 

And jealousy fixed her dread fangs in my heart; 
I frowned upon all who her smiles were partaking, 

When she smiled on me, swift the frowns would 


depart. 
I remember, one é 7 a Smile while receiving, 
Intent upon thieving, en her glove; 


And, ere I returned it, whilst none were perceiving, 
I filled it with kisses and whispers of love. 

Oft, forgetful of all that was passing around me, 
I'd twine her deaf name in a circle with mine; 
And, laving in ‘dreamings of gladness that bound 

me, 
Would picture a home for my love to recline. 


Midst treasures of past joys my casket containing 
A poor faded flower now droops silent its head; 

With its. memories dear it is all that's remaining 
To tell of the love that long since has been dead. 

Another loved name has with mine been united, 
Another consented to wear it for life ; 

Another's bright eyes my sweet cottage have lighted, 
Mine fill with glad tears as I gaze on my wife. 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT -< 


Fic. 1.—CHILD’S DRESS. (CRrocHET, 
VicToRIA STITCH.) 

Cut out in lining the pattern of a dress, like the 
one in our illustration, which is meant for a child 
of one or two years old. Then, beginning from 
the lower edge of the pattern, crochet two pattern 
rows with white wool in Victoria stiteh: Then 
crochet 2 pattern rows with raised spots as follows: 
in the return row, alternately crochet off 2 stitches, 
and then work a raised spot of 4 chain; these 
raised spots must occur in reversed position in 
every row. Next comes a row of slip-stitch in the 


Fig. 1. 


vertical part of the preceding pattern row, and 
then for the open-worked row alternately, 1 long 
treble, 2 chain, miss 2, repeat. Then 2 rows of 
raised spots as before. After 4 rows:of ordinary 
Victoria stitch, work another stripe of trimming as 
above, and then continue in the ordinary Victoria 
stitch, decreasing as required by the pattern. The 
sleeve is begun at the shoulder, and has at the 
wrist a stripe of trimming like that just described. 
Round the neck is a row of raised spots, and an 
open-worked row. Along the latter and down the 
opening of the back, is a row of purls as follows: 
1 double, 1 purl of 3 chain, and 1. double in the 





t 


first stitch, repeat. Then work round the wrist as 
follows: * 2 treble with 1 purl between them, ; 
chain, miss 2 stiches, repeat from *. Then for the 
border round the lower edge, crochet as follows; 
Ist row:'2 double with 3 chain between in next 
stitch, miss 2, repeat. ‘Close every round with a 
slip-stitch. 2d row: turn down the first row on 
to the right side, 5 chain, then alternately 1 treble 
in the 2d of the z stitches missed in the first 

2 chain, repeat. 3d row: 4 double with 4 chain 
between the centre two, and 3 chain between each — 
of the others in the 2 chain, 2 chain, miss 4, 4th 
row: 4 slip-stitch, 6 double with 3 chain betwees 
each in the 4 chain, 5th row: § slip-stitch, 1 
double, * 4 double with 3 chain between each ip 
the 3 chain, 1: double in next 3 chain, I chain, 
1 double in next 3 chain but two, repeat from 
*, A pale blue ribbon is threaded through 
the row of treble, and the dress is finished with 
blue ribbon bows, and buttons covered with blue 
silk. 


= 
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Fic. 2—ORNAMENT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
TREE. 

This little ornament is in the form of a balloon 

with car; the balloon is made of rather thin card, 

cut in six sections; they are covered with shaded 





Figs, 2 


silk, blue and red alternately, which ate’sewn 
togethér; the cir is made of jain’ Stiff 
covered with silk or colored paper ; it is attached 
to the balloon by lengths of cord ; the Car is filed 
with flowers; a small doll is placed in the centre, 
and a flag at each end. a 








paper, 
filled 


" gash, worked according to the pattern given in, 


marginal cross stitches are worked oversan ap 
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Fics. 3, 4—SACHET. (EMBROIDERY.) 
Square sachet, covered with coarse pale yellow 


Fig. 3 with two shades of red silk in cross-stitch, 
gnd with gold thread in Holbein stitch. The 





Fig. 


pliqué of dark red velvet, as the same illustration 

shows, Every cross-stitch must take in 3 threads | 

high and 3 wide of the crash ground. When the 

embroidery is finished, cut out three squares.of red 

Satin and quilt two of the pieces with white silk in 
VoL. cv.—36. 





a diamond pattern, laying a thin sheet of wadding 
between them. This forms the upper part of the 
sachet, and when the embroidered cover is placed 
upon it, it is edged with a fringed border of crepe 
fed silk and gold threads. The third piece of 
plain satin, which forms the lower part of the 


8. 


sachet, is edged with a ruching of red ‘satin ribbon, 
and a row of vandyked gold lace. The two parts 
of the sachet are then joined together on one side 
and a bow of red satin ribbon arranged as shown 
in Fig.’ 4. 
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Fics. 5, 6.—TIDY OR MAT. 

Ground of linen gauze and plush, cat in squares, 
and joined by narrow figured -silk ribbon. A 
broader ribbon of the same pattern is sewn round 
the outer edge and finished off with a ball fringe. 
The five squares of linen gauze are embroidered 
from the pattern given in Fig: 5, in cross-stitch, 
with light and dark olive filoselle, worked round 
in Holbein stitch with gold cord. When the em- 
broidery is finished, arrange the squares of olive 








Fig. 5. 


plush i the centre, and sew around them a pearl 
cord of olive silk. The»four plush squares are 
then added, the narrow figured ribbon of dark 
olive silk being sewn on with separate stitches of 
gold thread, and knotted stitch of olive silk, The 
squares are edged with pearl silk cord. The 
whole work is then lined with olive Jutestring, 
and a ball fringe of olive wool is sewn round the 
outer edge. Small wool tassels can be sewed 00 
if preferred to the fringe. 
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Fic. 7 —WORK BOX. (Cong Work.) 


Any wooden box may be used for this purpose ; 
it must. be lined, with silk, satin, or some dark- 


Fig. 7. 





colored paper. Fir cones, beech mast, acorns, and 
oak galls are used for ornamenting the outside. 
The petals of large ‘fir cones are arranged evenly 
round the sides and upon the lid of the box; they 
may either be fixed with fine tacks or glue—the 
latter is the easiest plan. Upon the centre of the 
lid the whole cones, etc., are arranged in an artis- 
tic group; when complete the whole must be var- 
nished with a good’ dark copal var- 
nish. Ifa cardboard box is so or- 
namented, the petals of the cones 
may be softened by soaking them 
in water, so that they can be sewn 
to the box with a needle and 
strong thread. If this plan ‘is 
adopted, they can be varnished as 
before described, and the box AKG 
must be lined after instead of before att 
the cones are put on. ! 


ae 
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Fic. 8.—TABLE WITH EM. 
BOSSED. VELVET TOP. 

The table is of. deal; the legs 
and bottom tray are covered with 
tuby plush; the top is covered 
with old-gold and ruby embossed 
velvet, finished with a rich fringe; 
cords, finished by woollen balls, 
are tied round each leg. 


nw 
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EMBROIDERED END FOR 
NECKTIE. 

(See colored cut in front of book.) 

The design foran end of a necktie is given in 
full size, and can very easily be traced off. It can 
be worked on crepe de chine, silk surah, or fine 
India mull or French muslin. If embroidered on 
silk, silk and gold thread should be used for the 
embroidery; if done on muslin, cotton is ‘used for 
the embroidery. The end given’ is the ¢orrect 
width, and the tie should be one yard long, 
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MANTEL VALANCE. 

A scalloped band of chocolate serge, about 8 
inches in depth, In each curve appears the triple 
conventional] daisy, with sprigs of heather curving 
out from between the centre and side blossoms. 
The daisies are simply made by five 
yellow French knots and radiating 
loop stitches of white filoselle, the 
stalks in green and brown cordonnet 
stitch with crewels, and the heather 
represented by red spots of coralline 
-': wool, Surrounding every daisy tuft 
~: isa curved fringe composed of pen- 
dent stalks in pale blue filoselle, with 
pairs of loop stitches terminated by 
a single white spot, The beading 
consists of two lines of pule blue and golden brown 
scrolls, separated by a single row of crimson twist 
stitch. In other curved valances the pet daisy is 
replaced by a half-opened water-lily, and the 
framing of the scallops comprises an interlacing 
of twigs, imitated .in reddish brown. crewels with 
touches of silk. 


~ 





SHEEPSKIN RUGS, 
Cast on about two hundred stitchés. Have two 


Fig, 8. 
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balls, one of twine, one of wool. Knit the first 
row in twine; then put the needle in the first 
stitch, and pass the wool twice round the first and 
second finger; knit them in with the twine, and 
repeat in next stitch, the next row being of twine, 
in plain knitting; or, instead of putting ‘the veo! 
twice round the finger in this way, cut it in lengths, 
and knit the lengths in the same fashion. : 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or —a forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. For the last, distinct 
directions must be given. ae 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be tak 
ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as mi as possible, accompani 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
person, on which much depends in choice; 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks far the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to uniess the money is first 
vrecetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish tterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers. and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you " by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 








Lady’s oat Z ‘ 3 . 60 cents. 
- . * * . 80 = 
“e . - ry P jo “ 
‘*  Underskirt; . . . ‘ so “ 
“ Un derga rments apiece. Z Me : oe 

Girl’s Dress, . 4 i & . 

a 5 ‘i ‘ 
: Gol ft Es 
“oe apiece J ,. 2 oe 
Boy’s Suit, “99% : er < 4 6 ras 


DESCRIPTION. OF STEEL PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of embossed velvet and 
satin. Wrapof black satin trimmed with lace and 
passementeric, Bonnet of black velvet trimmed 
with deep red lace stri 


Fig. 2.—Walking dress of seal brown cloth ; the 


skirt is composed of two “plaited raffles, with 
paniers; pointed bodice with silk shirred in front. 
It is trimmed with passementerie cords. Bonnet 
of velvet trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of pink satin damassé ; 
the front of the skirt is made of rows'@f duchess 
lace, the train is long in the back, with a puff at 
the top, the overskirt draped high on one side. 
Low bodice pointed, the front composed of rows 
of lace to match the skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of pla‘d cloth; the skirt 
is kilted, with a pointed overdress. Cloth jacket 
of a plain blue trimmed with blue cords and frogs. 
Bipe veluet hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of myrtle green velvet. 
The skirt is trimmed with a kilted ruffle.. The 
cioak is long, trimmed with a deep border of 


" 





chenille up the fronts, around the neck, ang 
around the edge. Ribbon bows upon the sleeves, ; 
and wide ribbon bow in the back. Hat of myrtle — 
green velvet trimmed with a long feather. 3 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for child of four year, 
made of army blue cloth; the coat is trimmed with 
a plaiting around the cape and small buttons, ~ 
Felt hat trimmed with long feathers, 


DESCRIPTION.OF FASHIONS, _ 
i. and 2.—Cuff and ‘collar for lady, made 
of I 






mull, trimmed with deep lace headed by 
an insertion with colored satin ribbon run through 
it; both the cuff and collar open to one side, fast. 
ened with a satin ribbon bow. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of lady’s, 
cloak made of olive brown cloth; it has a dolman 
front and box plaited back, with plaited skirt at 
the sides ornamented with pockets; it is trimmed 
with a number of rows of narrow. braid sewed to. 
gether, headed by soutache. Bonnet of olive 
velvet trimmed with satin ribbon and feathers, 

Fig. 5.—Evening glove of kid to cover the en. 
tire arm; the back of hand, and arm is embroid- 
ered in colored silks. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—-Walking dress made of sapphire 
blue cloth, trimmed with velvet of a darker shade, 
The skirt is edged. with a silk kilting to match, 
The overskirt is draped on the hips, forming a 
pointed tablier in front, and a square drapery at 
the back. Basque bodice fastened with velvet 
buttons, and trimmed with velvet bands; it is cut 
out in front, forming waistcoat points, and the 
velvet simulates a collar. 

Fig. 8.— Woollen costume made of both checked 
and plain goods. The skirt is of alternate plaits 
of the two materials, headed by folds of the 
checked fabric. The jacket fastens with three 
buttons at the waist over a checked vest. It has 
revers in front, and a plaited basque at the back. 
A small collar on the waistcoat. 

Fig. 9.—Muff made of claret-eolor plush; in 
the centre there are pheasant’s feathers, with the 
head above. The cord and tassels are claret. 

Fig. 10.—Walking jacket for young lady, made 
of military blue cloth, trimmed with braid oraa 
ments upon the sleeves and up the front. 

Fig. 11.—Spray of flowers for the hair, with 
loops of satin ribbon mixed in with them. 

Fig. 12.—Gold hair pin‘ studded with dia 
monds. APT. 

Fig. 13.—Walking costume for miss of fourteén 
years, made of navy blue: silk: and cashmere. 
The andérskirt is: of silk kilted; :the overdress is 
composed of narrow pieces cut in points, lined 
with silk.. The bodice is plain, with a cape 
trimmed with a band of silk; a sash is draped 
across the front, and forms.a drapery in the back; 
it is lined throughout with silk, Felt hat trimmed 

with velvet and feather. Rit 

Fig. 14.—Dress for miss of thirteen years, made 
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"of plain and plaid wool goods. The skirt is made 
| of the plaid goods box plaited, with a narrow side 
| plaiting of the plain goods finishing the edge. A 
“short overdress, like a puff with a large sash bow 


| im the back. Plain jacket bodice with straps 
ycross the front, plaid underneath, sleeves plain 


with a plaid cuff. 

Fig. 15.—Collar for lady, made of a double row 
of Spanish lace, witha plaiting of satin below it, 
and fastened in front by a large bow. 

‘Fig. 16.—Bonnet of black velvet shirred on the 
front, trimmed with ostrich feathers and jet. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of 

mahogany brown Serge in the princess ‘form ; it is 
trimmed with bands of striped velvet, or rows of 
braid, shaded from biscuit color to brown; bows of 
the lighter shade. 
’ Fig. 18.—Walking costume for girl of eight 
years. made of Worcestet blue velvet. The shirt 
is kilted, the paletot is tight fitting, trimmed with 
gilt buttons and sash bow of satin ribbon with 
plush centre. Hat of velvet to match the dress, 
trimmed with long feather. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet made of ruby color velvet, 
trimmed with satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 20.—Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
iridescent beads and feathers. 

Fig. 21.~—Bonnet of sage color velvet trimmed 
with long feathers, ornaments, and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of two years, made of 
blue cashmere; the skirt is trimmed with two 
plaitings, the bodice is plaited back and front, with 
ribbon sash fastened at the side with bow and 
buckle. Collar and cuffs of Irish point lace. 

Fig. 23.—Dress for boy of two years, made of 
plain brown and plaid wool goods; the skirt is 
trimmed with two plaitings of the plaid, the blouse 
waist is of the plain brown with collar and cuffs of 
the plaid. 

Fig. 24.—Walking costume; black silk dress 
trimmed with two ruffles headed with puffs. 
Cloak made of satin merveilleux, trimmed with 
a broad band of fur headed with embroidery in 
jet. Black velvet bonnet trimmed with feathers 
and velvet. 

Fig. 25.—Jet ornanient for trimming a hat or 
bonnet. _ 

Fig. 26.—Suit for boy of four years; the Cloak is 
thade of gray cloth, the skirt kilted, and a large 
cape, Felt hat. 

Figs, 27 and 28.—Front and back view of coat 
for lady, made of dark green cloth ; the front is 
trimmed with straps of braid, the cuffs are formed 
of the same, and pieces outline the sideé’seams in 
the back. 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Front and back view of coat 
for lady, made either of plaid or plain cloth; the 
Waist is outlined by a band of fur; it is made 
double-breasted, fastehed by fur, straps, and but- 
tons. The skirt is plain in front, box plaited in 
the back, and edged with a deep band of fur. 





Figs. 31 and 32,—-Back and front view of dress 
for lady. The skirt is made of plaid cloth, green 
with colors through it; it is kilted, with apron 
drapery across the front, short inthe back. Jacket 
of plain green cloth, with box plaits in the back, 
trimmed with small buttons. 

The diagram pattern is for an ulster for girl of 
ten years of age. It can be made of plain or 
plaid cloth, as fancy dictates; the hood is usually 
lined with satin of a bright contrasting color. The 
pattern is given full size, and consists of eight 
pieces, front, back, side body, skirt part, sleeve, 
collar, cuff, hood, pocket lap. Ulsters are now so 
much worn by children and young misses that 
they are made up of very handsome materials, as 
well as plain goods; they are, however, always 
without trimming. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR DE- 
CEMBER. 

The /ureur for ficelle lace and embroidery is 
not abated, but seems likely to be a fashion for the 
winter as much as it has been forthe summer. It 
is employed now for trimming children’s and girls’ 
dresses ‘of dark-colored velveteen, as much as it 
was before as an ornament to dresses of linen or 
cambric. Little girls wear short tunics, or high, 
very slightly ‘gathered flounces of ficelle em- 


‘ broidery over dresses of dark blue, dark green, 


or garnet red! velveteen. Collars of the same 
embroidery are taking the proportions. of capes, 
and the cuffs are large in proportion. The smaller 
the child, the larger the collar ; it is the same with 
the hat, which renders complete the resemblance 
of our little ones to overgrown mushroons; their 
dresses being, on the other hand, as short and 
scant as possible. “Young ladies also wear the 
large collar and cuffs of ficelle net and guipure or 
embroidery. The net is a sort of fine, soft can- 
vas, which is of the same color as the trimming. 

Embroidery and braiding are becoming more 
and more fashionable for trimming dresses, as 
thick cloths and other woollens are succeeding the 
lighter stuffs of the autumn season, these being 
less easy to make up into puffings and gatherings. 
In fact, braid-work is a great resource in modern 
toilets. With its help it becomes easy to freshen 
up a jacket, mantle, or dress of a former. season. 
Thus if you possess one of those short paletots 
with long, narrow sleeves, which were fashiona- 
ble three or four years ago, be it light or of thick 
cloth, of velveteen or silk velvet, you can‘now 
transform it into a chasseur, or Hungarian jacket. 
Young ladies wear such jackets as bodices over 
any skirt. The fashion of military ornaments be- 
ing very great, the braid-work upon such jackets 
is more especially disposed in straight lines, 
which is easier to work than in an elaborate de- 
sign’; Olive-shaped buttons, and long loops of silk 
cord, are also in much favor; the edges of the 
jackets are finished plain. Again, in the deep 
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circular of former days a short visite may easily 
be found; if the material is not sufficient for a 
visite with wide sleeves, it can be combined with 
satin, or brocaded silk, of which sleeves and 
trimming can be formed. 

A very elegant costume of braided cloth is 
made of dark olive green, trimmed with mohair 
braid. The skirt is ornamented lengthwise, with 
narrow bands of braid-work placed very close to- 
gether; about two inches from the foot of the 
skirt the braid is unraveled so as to form a sort of 
fringe. The jacket body has an inner plastron 
braided all over. The jacket basque forms a sort 
of drapery at the back. The epaulets and fac- 
ings are trimmed with narrow bands of braiding, 
also finished with unraveled fringe. This is a 
very tasteful costume of elegant simplicity. 

One of the most useful walking suits is made up 
in striped woollen goods with satin. The front 
and back of skirt are plain, and of the striped 
fabric, while the panels at the sides are formed of 
stripes, or pleats of satin. A diagonal part of the 
tunic is of satin, cut up and bound around, while 
the scarf and drapery is in the woollea goods. 
The striped bodice is pointed in the back, hol- 
lowed out at the sides, and square in the front, 
while the pleated plastron, yoke, collar, and square 
cuffs are in satin. 

A pretty costume is made of a plaided woollen 
frabric_in two shades, navy blue and a lighter 
tone. The skirt of plaid is kilted from waist line 
down to lower edge, scarf drapery is arranged 
across the front, and in the back the tunic ends in 
a succession of deep loops. The basque bodice is 
of navy blue cloth, and the waistcoat of moiré, 
watered in two shades of blue, and extending be- 
low the basque skirts all around bodice. The up 
right collar, the cuffs, and bands that cross the 
waistcoat at waist line, are of velvet in a rich 
shade of blue, and electric buttons close the front. 

Another dress has a skirt of light mahogany 
brown serge, is side pleated from waist line down, 
with tunic drapery above, in front and back. 
The stylish basque is light mahogany cloth;”is 
cut out all around its skirt in vandyked tabs, each 
tab being bound with braid, and further adorned 
with soutache, sewed on in tasteful and simple de- 
sign. This braid ornamentation adorns the front 
of basque and passes around collar. 

A novel costume for visiting is of blue cashmere, 
in four shades, none of them being bright. The 
short round skirt is trimmed with fifteen narrow 
ruffles, alternating in the four shades. The body 
is dark at the shoulders and waist; the sash, 
which is tied in the back, is a wide silk ribbon 
with shaded stripes, in which the four tints are re- 
produced, The costume is very effective, and 
can be copied in the various shades of mahogany 
brown. 

Some comparatively inexpensive yet very pretty 
costumes for evening wear are made of surah in 








the new rich shades, and garnished with white of | 
In one dress the skirt jg — 


black Spanish lace. 
ruffled at the lower edge, the front and 


| formed of puffs gathered in three or four 


and finished with lace; the upper puff, which is 
also edged with Spanish lace, is carried a 
and allowed to fall in the back over full drapery, 
in two lace-bordered points. The cut-up ¢ 
has a vest of gathered surah, outlined by a double 
row of Spanish lace. Ruchings of the silk and 
lace ruffles complete neck and sleeves, 

The introduction of colored velvet, white 
lish crape, and the use of two kinds of lace in one 
article, are the new features of French lingerie for 
the neck and sleeves of rich dresses, or for mak. 
ing a simple toilet more elegant. The new artistic 
shades of velvet, such as Night of France blue, 
chaudron red, sapphire, or dull old green, are 
used for plastrons, collars, and vests, in combina. 
tion with semi-transparent crinkled white ; 
or with silk muslin or crépe lisse, and full frills of 
lace, which are usually the modern Mechlin, of 
Alencon, or the durable Oriental lace with now 
and then a revival of old Cluny guipure. For in. 
stance, there will be a standing collar fastened 
behind, made of copper-red velvet that has em. 
broidered dots all over it, and is edged on the 
lower side with ivory-white Cluny lace; a Breton 
plastron of the velvet, is attached to the front of 
this collar, and its sides are hidden by rolls of 
white lisse, drawn together at the waist line bya 
bow of ivory white ottoman ribbon, below which 
fall irregular frills of Oriental lace. A copper-red 
hammered giit ball pin is stuck in the front of the 
velvet collar, and this velvet collar rests against 
the neck, as many new collars do, without, being 
relieved by white above it, Very narrow crimped 
frills of lisse, crape or silk muslin, with the merest 
purled edging, are arranged in three. or four 
rows to put inside the neck and sleeves of dresses, 

The white crinkled crapes just mentioned are 
used for soft puffs and triple standing frills around 
the neck and sleeves of dresses. There is alsoa 
fancy for ruffles of two or three shades of colored 
crape, matching the dress in color, for filling out 
the square or heart-shaped neck of dinner dresses 
of velvet; this is used in copper red shades with 
shrimp pink ruffles inside next the plush, or else 
in two or three shades of blue, or shaded from 
cream to brown, or from the palest pea-green to 
the darkest bottle-green. For day dresses of dark 
colored satins, cashmeres, or velvets, there i 
another new caprice for using a tulle scarf, or one 
of silk muslin, or crimped crape of the color of the 
dress, fastened high above the neck with some 


quaint lace pin, and not relieved by white lace or — 
Two puffs of this colored fabric then edge — 
the sleeves, and cuffs are dispensed with,, This 
fashion is by no means general, as there are many 
ladies to whom such dressing of the neck is mt 


linen. 


becoming. 
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Although we hear plainness of attire and lack of 


Jess affectec. by fluctuations than any other stone. 
Cats’ eyes are still quite popular; sapphires are 
admired, and a few collectors rave over rubies and 
emeralds; but the caprice of fancy or the whim of 
fashion soon satiates, and the translucent diamond 
resumes its reign as queen of precious stones. We 
lately saw a bumble-bee in jewels that was most 
gorgeous, the body being one immense brown 


diamond that glowed with thidden fires. A 


departure from the old gold circular bracelet is 
shown in a foliated gold band that clasps diago- 
nally about the arm, and is ornamented with three 
rows of diamonds. Among other novelties are 
miniature birds of gay plumage, so perfectly 
represented in enamel and precious stones that 
one almost expects to see them take wing and fly. 

In repiy to the many inquiries of our lady 
readers relative to what black silk they shall 
buy in order to have a good durable and stylish 
silk, we cannot do better than quote from the 
fashion article in Harper's Basar of November 11. 

« The Audibert silks come in different qualities, 
beginning with the Oriental brand, that has one- 
thread warp, as low as $1.25. The. heavier 
Abyssinian and Norma brands, with two and three 
thread.warp and satin face, range from $1.50 to 
$4 a yard, and are of rich qualities that are hand- 
some enough to be made up in combination with 
brocades or velvet, or the entire dress may be of 
the silk with lace for trimmings.” 

These are the silks on which the house of the 
late A. T. Stewart & Co., made their reputation, 
and it is only recently that these goods could be 
purchased anywhere else. Now they are sold by 
all first class dry-goods dealers, and you have only 
to inquire for “ Cashmere Oriental,” “Cashmere 
Abyssinian,” or “ Cashmere Norma ” to obtain one 
of these celebrated silks. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

At this season of the year children’s parties are 
probably more fashionable than at any other time 
in the whole year. Many little ones who are busy 
at other seasons with their school duties now have 
holiday, and it is their parents’ and guardians’ 
wish to try and give them pleasure. There is 
such a variety of parties given that it is difficult to 
know where to begin a description; but we will 
try and give our readers who desire to contribute 
to their children’s pleasure some hints upon how 
they may doit. One of the first things to be con- 
sideted is the number of guests to be invited, and 
to try to have them as near of an age as possible; 
for what will please young children will not grat- 
ify their older brothers and sisters, and younger 
ones do not appreciate what older ones enjoy. 
The next thing is to have them invited for early 


jewelry quoted on many sides, the diamond still, 
sustains an almost permanent value, and is perhaps 





hours—produce night by closing windows and 
having lights, but do not keep them to late hours 
to cause them to be cross and sick for days to 
come. To decorate the rooms is the next consid- 
eration, Plenty of evergreens make them pretty 
and bright with a small outlay; then flowers, if 
they can be procured, are always pretty, and add 
more than anything else to the general effect. 
Tableaux, charades, or some little play, are always 
attractive to older children, while to the smaller 
ones nothing can prove more-attractive than a ver- 
itable Santa Claus, or a large Christmas tree. Of 
course, the latter, if trimmed very handsomely, is 
an expense that many do not care to assume ; but 
it is not necessary that it should* cost so much. 
Every child should have a gift from the tree, and 
each gift should have the name of the child for 
whom it is intended attached to it. In distribut- 
ing the gifts, and to watch the eager look upon 
each childish face as they patiently wait to see 
what they are to receive, is as great a pleasure to 
the hostess as the guests. Numberless trifles can 
be made at home: dolls can be dressed, toys 
made at small cost, bags of confectionery prettily 
decorated, and many other small gifts can be 
made at a small cost. Where this trouble is not 
cared for, the tree can’ be prettily decorated 
with articles that are to remain upon it, and 
boxes filled with confectionery can be piled up at 
the base of the tree, each child having one pre- 
sented to him. Of course, if expense is not con- 
sidered, all the gifts can be bought, and many 
beautiful ones chosen. After the distribution of 
the contents of the tree, games and dancing are en- 
joyed by the little ones until the joyful summons 
to supper comes, when the table, to their childish 
mind, resembles fairy-land, and solid viands give 
place to bonbons, creams, ices, cakes, sandwiches, 
and oysters, that. satisfy their desires, and make 
the evening to them one complete enjoyment. To 
have Santa Claus representéd always gives pleas- 
ure. He should be dressed as an’ 6ld man, with 
white wig, long beard, and ruddy complexion, 
seated on a sled with his treasures surrounding 
him on all sides. He calls each child up to him 
by name, and as he presents the gifts he 
addresses some words to each one. _ If the person 
who represents the character is fond of children, 
and studies up their little peculiarities, much 
amusement may be caused by the remarks made. 
If they have been especially good during the year 
past, some special mention should ‘be made of it, as 
nothing so surely gratifies the childish heart a> 
public commendatiou, and the wonder is so great 
to know how Santa Claus heard of their Hoings 
through the year. Many grown persons take 
reat pride in getting up these parties each year 
or their children, and are noted’ throughout their 
circle of friends and acquaintances for the pleasure 
they give. With wishes for a Merry (Christmas 
to our readers, old and young, we close our labors 
for the year, hoping to welcome all the old and 
many new faces with-the bright New Year. 
FASHION, 
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HOUSEKEEPER’s POTATOES. 

tir mc —One quart of cold potatoes, 

One pint of soup stock, 

Tablespoonful chopped ‘parsley, 

Tablespoonful butter, 

Teaspoonful lemon juice, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cut the potatoes in small dice-shaped pieces, 
season with salt and pepper, and add the stock; 
cover them and put on the fire to simmer, a few 
minutes, then add lemon juice, butter and 
parsley ; simmer a few minutes longer, 


SPONGE RUuskKs, 

Ingredients,—Two cups sugar, 

One cup butter, 

Two cups milk, 

One cup yeast, 

Three eggs, 

Flour. 
Beat the butter, sugar, and eggs together, add the 
milk and yeast and flour enough to make a thick 
batter; let this stand in a warm place three hours, 
then add flour enough:to make them as stiff as 
biscuit ; shape and put in pans and let them stand 
till light; bake about forty minutes; if wanted for 
breakfast it is best to set the sponge over night, 

sand then they will be all ready to bake im the 

morning. 


Fic PuppINe, 
Ingredients.—One cup molasses, 
One chopped suet, 
‘ One cup milk, 
Three cups flour, 
Two 
Teaspoonful soda, 
Teaspoonful ground cinnamon, 
One pint figs. 
Mix together the molasses, suet, spice, and figs cut 
fine, dissolve the soda in the milk, add to the 
other ingredients; beat the eggs light and add, 
then the flour; beat all thoroughly, put in a 
buttered mould and boil or steam five hours; serve 
with hot wine sauce. 


DELICATE PUDDING. 
Ingredienis,—One quart milk, 
Two tablespoonfuls Indian meal, 
Four tablespoonfuls sugar, 
One tablespoonful butter, 
: ' Three eggs, 
Teaspoonful salt, 
Half teaspoonful ginger. 
Boil the milk, and stir into it very gradually the 
meal; cook this ten or twelve mimutes, stirring it 
f often: Beat together the eggs, salt, sugar and 
ginger, stir the butter to the milk and meal, and 
add it to the egg mixture; stir well, and bake 
’ slowly in a deep dish one hour. 





PANCAKES. 
Ingredients—Six 
i Pint o milk, 
Teaspoonful salt, 
Cupful flour, 
Tablespoonful sugar, 
Tablespoonful melted butter, 
Beat the eggs very light, then add the milk; put 
part of this on the flour and beat thoroughly, then 
add the other ingredients; heat and butter an 
omelet pan, pour in it a layer of the mixture, and 
when brown turn it over and brown the other 
side; roll it up, sprinkle with sugar, and serve hot 
with sugar and a little sweet, cider, 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE, 
Ingredients——Half teacup butter, 

Half lemon, 

Two eggs, 

Cayenne, 

Half cup boiling water, 

Half teaspoonful salt. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the yolks‘ofthe 
eggs one at a time, beat well, then the lemon 
juice, a speck of cayenne, and’ the salt—put the — 
bow! in which these are mixed in a saucepan of 
boiling’ water, and beat till the sauce begins ip 
thicken, which should be ‘in about oné ‘minute 
then add the boiling water; when like a soft’cus 
tard it is done—-serve this with any kind of ‘fish 
or cold meat. 





PICKLED OYSTERS. 
Ingredients.——Two hundred large oysters, 

Half pint of vinegar, 

Half pint of white wine, 

Four spoonfuls of salt, 


Six spoonfuls of whole peppers, 
Mace. 


Strain the liquor from the oysters and add all the 
ingredients (save the oysters), boil it up once and 
pour over the oysters while boiling hot; let this 
stand ten minutes, then pour off the que, let it 
and the oysters become cold, then put in jars and 
cover tight; they keep well a long time in a cool 
place. 













Dressep CELERY. 


Ingredients —Large white celery, 
Ice, water, 
Water cresses, 
Pickled beets, 
Mayonnaise dressing. oe 
Scrape and wash the celery, let it stand in ic 
water twenty minutes, and then shake it dry—cu 
it in pieces less than an inch long—then esi 
weli with the dressing, lay it on a flat dish and 
garnish with points of pickled beets, celery leaves 


and in the season water-cresses. 
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RED VEGETABLE SALAD. 


Ingredients —One pint 


ta [ 
Oly fie Coil veeed 1,31 ‘I i iy 
One pint uncooked red aitnes,* 
Six tablespoonfuls oil, 
Eight tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
Two t nfuls salt and pepper, 
French salad dressing. 


_ Cut the potatoes very thin, and the beets fine, and 


the cabbagé as fine as possible,” Mix all the 


ingredients, ‘let them stand in a cool place one 
hour; when ready to serve, pour on half a Cup of 

“French salad dressing—éelery dati be added "if 
| gesiteed—the vinegar should be colored by-detting 
beets Stand fh it for a few days, ‘then'the same 
beets can be-used for the salad. 


; ORANGE JELLY, 
Ingredients.—One box gelatine, 

One pint orange juice, 

One lemon, 

One pint sugar, 

Pint and a half boiling water, | 

Half pint cold water, 

One-egg. 
Dissolve the gelatine im alittle hot water, add the 
boiling water, sugar, the orange and lemon juice, 
and the white of the égg beaten ; let this mixture 
come to a boil, then set it back dom the fire, but 
where it will keep warm twenty minutes; strain 
through a napkin, pour into moulds about two 
inches deep; when hard put in a layer of oranges 
divided in slivers, then pour in a little more jelly 
to set the fruit, then fill to the top with jelly; keep 
on ice, till served. 


ROASTED OYSTERS ON TOAST. 
Ingredients.—One pint large oysters, 
Teaspoonful flour, 
Tablespoonful butter, 
Salt and pepper, 
Toasted bread. 


Butter the toast and place it ona hot dish, melt 
the’butter, and when hot add the dry flour, stirring 
until smooth but not brown; then add some’cream 
and let it boil, put in th® oysters, pour them on the 
toast and serve very hot; dredge a-tlittle salt and 


pepper on the top. 


CURRY OF LOBSTER. 
Ingredients —Three- pounds lobster, 

Onion, 

Butter, 

Three tablespoonfuls flour, 

Tablespoonful curry powder, 

Cayenne, 

Salt, , 

Pint of soup stock. , 
Cutthe lobster in small pieces, put the butter in a 
stew-pan, and when hot add. the onion cut fine; 
when cooked brown add flour and curry, powder, 
stir it all together and cook two or three minutes, 
add stock and cook two minutes longer, then 
strain; add the lobster and simmer five minutes; 
serve with boiled rice. 


and, butter. 





CREAM FRITTERS. 


if i step aay pint milk,” 


x. Cggs, ” 
Two tablespoonfuls sugar, 
“Half pint flour, 
* Three large spoonfuls butter, 
Half teaspoonful salt, 
Lemon extract. 
Mix the flour and half the milk to a smooth paste, 
boil the other half, and stir in the’ paste ; cook ‘it 
five minutes, stirting constantly, then add the 
butter, sugar, salt “and flavorihg, which can be to 
one’s taste, beat the yolks of the eggs and the 
whites of two, andjstir in the- boiling mixture ; cook 
one miriuté, then pour in a shallow buttered pan, 
set it away to cool; when cool cut in squares, dip 
in egg and crumbs and fry in hot fat ; serve with 
sugar, very hot. 


Roast. Godse. 

(ngredients.—Green godse, ~ 

Six potatoes, . 

Tablespoonful,of salt, 

Teaspoonful of pepper, 

Teaspoonful ofjsage, 

Two tablespoonfuls of onion juice. 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Truss and dredge the goose with salt, pepper and 
flour; stuff it with a dressing, made, of the pota- 
toes mashed very fine; add herbs, and seasoning, 
For a, goose. which weighs eight 
pounds, an hour and a half is long enough to roast 
it. It requires no butter for roasting. Serve 
with apple sauce or roasted sour apples, 


BROILED QUAIL. 

Ingredients.—Quail, 

Butter, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Flour, 

Buttered toast, 

Parsley. 
Split the: bird. down the back, wipe it with a 
damp cloth, season it with pepper and. salt, and 
rub thickly with butter, dredge it with flour, boil 
it ten minufés ovet a clear hot fire. Serve it on 
the buttered toast, and garnish the dish with par- 
sley or stalks of oolery. : 


Bisque Soup. 
Ingredients.—One quart can_of tomatoes, 
Three pints of ‘milk, 
_Tablespoonful of flour, 
* Butter, 
Pepper and salt. 

Stew the tomatoes; braid the flour in half a 
cupful of the milk, and boil.the rest of it. Stir the 
cold milk into,it, and cook several minutes. . Put 
a little soda in the tomatoes, and rub it through a 
sieve, fine. enough to keep, back the. seeds. ,, Put 
butter, salt amd pepper in the, milk, then add 
tomatoes. Serve at once. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A CHRISTMAS CROSS. | 
The central lines downwards and across furnish 
the name of a period of general rejoicing, and the 
central attraction of the festival. 


le ale ae ake ae 


he ae ade ae ae ake oe ake ae 
TEST ROSE  : 


The arms of the cross present the chief adorn- 
ment of the festivities, arid two good old-fashioned 
games suited to the season. The lines read across 
are—a usual accompaniment of Christmas 
weather; an exclamation often heard at Christ- 
mas; what should ‘be shown in ‘the decorations; 
what they should all do; what should not be dis- 
regarded; a very seasonable vegetable; a plant 
that blooms at Christmas; a holiday pastime ;' an 
inhabitant of the Noah’s ark; another exclama- 
tion of surprise; ‘what the children expect at 
Christmas; what nobody wants to be.on Christ- 
mas; what the children will not do; what can be 
sung at Christmas; what everybody expects to do; 
what sees it all; well timed at this season. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


The diagonal lines reading downwards present 
an old-fashioned beverage, and the utensil used in 


dealing it. 


+ 


A beauty of ocean used to enhance the beauty 


of ladies. 

Something much beloved by gentlemen. 

A mark of distinction worn both by ladies and 
gentlemen. 

What both ladies and gentlemen mast be if they 
live long enough. 

What both ladies and gentlemen are liable to. 





DOUBLE-HEADED ARROW. 
The shaft names a city both of the old world 


and the new; the newest one is old, but theoldey 


one is most in the new. 
+ + 
* %. * * = + 
Pi ‘ ar 
*. ee oe ee Ss lee ae oe at 
+ » 
* * + + + - 
9 *- i 
One head is formed by a town in the State of 
Iowa, and two towns in Illinois. The other head 
consists of a town in Turkey with two counties 


of Michigan. 


A CRITICAL QUESTION. 
The lines read alike both downwards and across, 
EF Fok oF . 
Fb % 
be FF 
ob Fb 
* 


A much criticised article of dress. 
A much criticised vegetable. 

An act open to sevete criticism. 

A person deserving severe criticism, 
Never found in criticism. 

In the midst of criticism, 


STAR. 

The central letter expresses in its name an arti- 
cle in general use. The terminaljletters vary, and 
are all consonants ; the letters, forming the radii are 
unvaried. The words read from the points to the 
centre. 


a ‘ 
. A nautical term describing a fold in a rope, 
2. An old English word signifying to dress, = 
3. An active struggle. . 
4. Having little weight. 
5. An eminence. 
6. Power, 
7. Correct. 
8. The act of seeing. 








world 
oldest 
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GAMES. 
THE TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 

The following game, or rather social amuse- 
ment, was found, upon experiment, to be so un- 
expectedly entertainiig by a large company of 
guests during what is termed “a spell” of 
weather, that it is recommended confidently to 
any social club or *‘sociable” seeking to vary its 
entertainments during the long winter evenings. 
The scheme is of the simplest description, con- 
sisting merely of the formation of a_ club, 
the members of which promise individually to 
work for the common benefit, according to their 
own special taste or capacity. By popular vote, 
it is decided what country, city or locality shall be 
visited, and at an appointed meeting, allowing due 
time for preparation, each member is bound to 
contribute some item of information thereupon. 
When desirable, some form of fine may be imposed 
for negligence or non-compliance. In the case 
mentioned, Egypt was selected as the first place 
to be visited, and the members were ready to re- 
spond with readings, poetical quotations, historical 
abstracts, and descriptions of scenery, either ver- 
bal or written. The exhibition of pictures, relics, 
or any appropriate objects, was also permitted, and 
even the persons most unaccustomed to such pub- 
lic rehearsals. found themselves able, to present 
some quotation, fact, anecdote, or jest, one refrac- 
tory member being kindly allowed to escape with 
contributing the statement that the word Egypt is 
uncommonly difficult to the penman, as it is one 
of the few words consisting only of long letters. 

Travels at home may well be recommended, as 
in almost every social circle in America, persons 
can be found who have either resided or visited 
in distant states and territories, and the results of 
personal experience and observation are often 
more instructive and vividly interesting than in- 
formation derived from books. 


A DARING DEED. 

The Leader may challenge any member of the 
company to exhibit his agility by placing two 
chairs back to back, and then, after removing his 
shoes, jumping over them. The person, lucky in 
guessing or knowledge, will of course content 
himself with jumping over his shoes. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER, 
1882. 


Riddle, 





A Crystal. 
G RIG 
NU 
I 1 Ss 
T D H 
A I I 
R N N 
G GANG 
N N N 
I I I 
= H T 
A Ss A 
R I U 
E N D 
N R A 
E R 
G GON G 
U N N 
L I I 
P D D 
] A R 
NR I 
GROG 
A Kite. 
M 
I A 
N x 
I I 
M M 
U U 
MUSKINGUM 
E U 
M A 
Oo H { 
R Cc 
A Ss 
N R 
D E 
UE 
M 
A Picture Frame. 
» eed 
E 
Z R 
I M 
R I 
oO N 
D A 
Oo T 
E E 
DX MD 
P A 
A N 
yo Cc 
R 1 
I Pp 
A A 
ys T 
GENKBRALIZAED 
D D 


Subtraction, 
Fright—fight. Moan—man. Road—rod. 


Double Acrostic. 
S EER 


>aur 
ya 
Baro 


mHank 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO, CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not’ answer correspondents through the 
Bonk. Alt communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 
In this number illustrates a beautiful story from 
the pen of Mrs. Augusta de Bubna, who is a 
favorite with our readers. As a picture it is a 
pleasing study, and taken in connection with the 
story, we think it will give pleasure to all our 
readers. 


OUR FASHION PLATE. 

We wonder if our readers ever stop to think of 
the patient labor and artistic skill required in 
every one of the richly colored fashion plates given 
in this magazine ? Each copy passes through fifteen 
to twenty processes of construction before it is 
ready to bind imthe Lapy’s Boox. Our January 
plate we are sure will please our réaders. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN SEA-SICKNESS, 
is of great value, Its action on the nerves of the 
disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 


IT WILL PAY 
To raise a ciub of five subscribers, when you get 
a free copy of the Lapy’s Book for one year, and 
Six Engravings, for your trouble. Don’t you think 
it will ? 


It will pay to raise a club of ten subscribers, for , 


a free copy of the LApy’s Book for one year, Ten 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio. Don't you 
think it will ? 

It will pay to, raise a club of fifteen subscribers, 
for a free copy of the Lapy’s Book, Fifteen En- 
gravings, and a handsome Portfolio, Don’t you 
think it will? 

And when you are offered a free copy of the 
Lapy’s BooK for one year, the entire set of Twenty 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio, for a club of 
twenty subscribers, don’t you think that it will pay? 

There is‘another thing worth considering. You 
are not asking your friends to subscribe to a 
worthless publication ; but to a high-class magazine 
—the oldest in the country—not sensational—pure 
in its moral tone—instructive in its Fashion De- 
partment—reliable in its Reeipes for cooking and 
hints for the table; rich in its Fashion [llustra- 
tions, and unexcelled in its Monthly Steel Plate 
Engravings; amusing and instructive in its Puzzles 
and Games for the young folks, and a reliable 
guide in its Architectural Models for artistic 
homes. In fine, you can safely claim that every 
subscriber will get the fuil money value of his 





subscription in the general contents of the Lap 
Book, and that it wi// pay the subscriber { tot 
it, and the club raiser to work for it. 





. Mang 
LOOK! PREMIUMS TO CLUB RAISE 

One copy, one year , , . $2 Z 
Two copies and 1 engraving to club raiser , 370 
Three copies and 2 engravings to club raiser. g 9¢ ” 
Four copies and 3 engravings to club raiser, i 3 
For a club of Five, .with:a remittance of , 

we will give one free copy of the Latin d 

Book for one year, and any 6 of the en. __ 

grayings the club raiser may select, 
For a club of Ten, with a remittance of . 

we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 

for one year, 10 engravings, and a hand. 

some portfolio. 

For a.club of Fifteen, with a remittance of , a7 © 
we will give one copy.of the Lady’s Book. 

for one year, 15 engravings, and a hand. 

some portfolio, 

For a club of Twenty, with a'remittance of 

we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 

for one year, the entire 20 opnvagians 

a handsome Sane: 1th He 

@UuR Book TABLE. 

From Gro. W. Harian & Co., New York, 
through J.. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, _ 
ELFIN LAND RHYMES. _ By Josephine Pol 

lard, designs by Walter Satterlee. 

The poems are bright, spicy and full of jingling 
merriment, and the designs are exquisite additions © 
to the texts. Of the coloring it may be said, that in — 


one or two cases, it helps. to beautify, the book; i Be i 


but on the whole, the coloring is faulty in applica 
tion. With all this said, however, the book will 
be a source of great piel to the little ones, - 
CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW YEARS 

CHIMES. By Mary D. Brine. Pa 

One of the prettiest Christmas books ever pub e 
lished in this country. The memyr 
as the text, are printed in good black ink, on 
heavy paper, clear type, and with gay binding, 
The rhymes are full of beautiful thoughts, and for 
the most part are expressed in very simple, unpre- 
tentious language. Mother and child may find 
many happy hours conning over the poeuss a 
the pictures. 


From T. B. PeTerson & Bros. Philadelphi 
SYLVIE’S BETROTHED. A novel. By E 
Greville. Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood : 
Sylvie’s Betrothed. is not; such a book as We 
would expect from.the pen of Henry e 
(who by the way is a woman, and not a mana” 
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: 
the nom de plume would indicate), for the simple 
that it is an artistic effort to illustrate a state 
sisociety which has no real existence. Of the score 
‘novels which she has written, this one will add 
We least to her reputation. The four principal 
gracters are tangled in their affections—all 
ced in a wrong quarter, but finally brought out 
the tangle all right. The plot would have 
ed very well for a comedy of errors, but the book 
sit is, is simply a libel on French society as 


a ipreally exists. 












$2 09 ae 

379 Bi cue HIDDEN RECORD. By E. W. Blaisdell. 
; Ré @ The publishers tell us that this is a “novel 
10:59 fH pictured in life tints,” and they are right im their 
a gatement. It is full of sensation, mystery and 
ie ime. The villains are punished, and the good 


5° novel. Itis a story of land and sea, and is laid in 
 & the period of the war of 1812. There is no lack 
' & oflove-making, and with happy marriage feasts as 


18 <p igwarded—as is usually the case in the orthodox 


27 00 a conclusion, the average reader will feel recom- 
; pensed for skipping through the story. Too many 

‘ (and useless) adjectives spoil the writer’s style. 
33 9B tom P. Biakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, 
(UN SLIGHT AILMENTS, THEIR CAUSES, 

NATURE AND TREATMENT. By Lionel 

§. Beale, M. D. F. R. S. 

To the young physician, we should think this 
book would prove invaluable, and in discreet 
hands it would prove a valuable compendium of 

York, | practical health hints in the family. To both, we 
a. can commend it. The book is rendered more 
Pal, valuable by a copious index. 
gling From J. B. Lippincotr & Co., Philadelphia : 
tons POEMS. By Henry Peterson. 
bibs The present volume is 4 collection of poems of 
00k arecent date, as well as “ The Modern Job” and 
pica. “Faire-mount,” which were published years ago, 
will and which established Mr. Peterson’s literary 
"@ tputation. It may be said of the book entire that 
a itis full of beautiful thoughts chastely uttered, and 
LR’S that its moral tone is of the purest. Its delinea- 
tions of character are keen but kindly, and its re. 
pub- ligious sentiments are broad, charitable and lov- 
well FF ing. 
» On = 
ing. From Epcar S. Werner, Albany, New York. 
for] THE ART OF ORATORY, System of Delsarte, 
pre From the French of M. L’Abbe Delaumosne. By 
find Frances A. Shaw. 
and If oratory can be taught, doubtless this volume 
will serve a good purpose in that direction. As 
hia the “system” of Delsarte, it is. worthy of great 
Tespect; and if it will aid the student to acquire 
5 his gifts of recitation and reading, the book would 
"@ indeed be a cheap investment. The translator 
WE has certainly made a very attractive appeal to all 
~ : who wish to acquire the art of oratory. 





From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipeincotr & Co., Philadelphia : 

THE HOME NEEDLE.-~By~Elia~ Rodman 
Church. 

HOME OCCUPATIONS. By Janet E. Ruutz- 
Rees. 

These are two exceedingly valuable additions 
to Appleton’s Home Book series. They are prae- 
tical to a degree which render them real guides 
in the departments of home life to which they re- 
fer. 

From Fow.er & WELLS, New York: 

HOW TO BE WEATHER-WISE. A New 
View of our Weather System. By Isaac T. 
Noyes. Price, 25 cents, 

This is a brief and plainly-written explanation 
of the causes of changes in the weather, based 
upon the system of the United States Signal Ser- 
vice, It also explains the nature of that service. 
Comparatively few appreciate the value of the 
Weather Bureau, because its work is but little un- 
derstood by the people who read the daily “ Indi- 
cations.” Mr. Noyes shows how the data are ob- 
tained for these indications, and how simple a 
matter it is to observe weather signs, when the 
principle involved in weather movements is un- 
derstood. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From C, J. Wuirney, Detroit ; 

THEY SAY. Song and dance. By R. E. 
Graham and Theo. Bendix. 

CLARA. Valse Caprice for Piano. 
Majer. 

LA MIGNONETTE. Mazurka Brilliante for 
Piano. By Carl Majer. 

POLKA CAPRICE, for Piano. By Carl Majer. 

I’M IN LOVE. Song and dance. By R. E. 
Graham and Theo, Bendix. 

GAVOTTE, for Piano. By Carl Majer. 

FIRST VALSE BRILLIANTE, for Piano. 
Carl Majer. 

ROMANZE, for Piano. By Carl Majer. 
From F. H. Hetmick, Cincifinati : 

LITTLE PLAYMATES; for Piano or Organ. 
By Charlie Baker. 

From Geo. D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnati : 

ONCE I LOVED HER. Baliad. By Jas. E. 
Stéwart. - - 

SOMETIMES THINK OF ME. Ballad. By 
Harry Standish. 

WHEN YOU ANDI WERE YOUNG, MAG- 
GIE. Transcription. By Henri Lessing. 

A MESSAGE TO THE OLD FOLKS. Song 
and Chorus. By, Frank Dumont and U. S. 
Mullaly. 

LITTLE CHRIS’ LETTER TO JESUS. 
Song and Chorus. By J. Calvin Bushey. 

DOWN IN DE CO’N FIELD. Song and 
Chorus. By Will'S. Hays. 

MEG MERRILES. Characteristic Sketch’ for 
Piano. ‘By H. L. Schonacker. 


By Carl 
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STRUCTURAL GOTHIC RESIDENCES. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s’LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The above design is for two model residences in 
pairs, side yards upon each side, porch in front 
and on one side. They are intended for frame 
structures, and can be well built for between $900 


and $1,000 each; cellars under dining rf 

shingle roofs, and substantiaily built. Upon re 
of $3.50, Hobbs & Son will mail, postage 
“ Hobbs’ Architecture,” a book of 123 desigi 


9707 & 8 











